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WANTED: A FINAL SOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE PROBLEM 


AST May the California legislature past a law 
providing in effect that aliens not eligible to 
citizenship could not acquire or hold any land 
in the state. The object of the law was avow- 
edly to exclude the Japanese from participa- 

tion in a liberty which had previously been freely ac- 
corded them and which is still freely accorded to other 
aliens. The measure took effect August 10, despite the 
strenuous protest of the Federal Government and the 
almost unanimous opposition of the enlightened sense 
of the nation. 

The Japanese are a very proud and sensitive people. 
That is known. They are also a very self-controlled peo- 
ple. That is not so well known. At first they were thun- 
derstruck. Then they became angry. Then they con- 
trolled themselves. 

After Mr. Bryan had returned from his unsuccessful 
mission to Sacramento and the yellow journals had 
ceased shrieking for war, the American people, with 
characteristic irresponsibility, promptly forgot Japan 
and her grievances and turned their attention to Mexico, 
the Canal tolls dispute, business, baseball and turkey 
trotting. Mr. Wilson began his assiduous study of the 
tariff and the currency. Mr. Bryan went lecturing. 

The Japanese are a proud, sensitive and self-controlled 
people, as we have said. But the Japanese do not forget. 
Let no one for an instant imagine that time and indiffer- 
ence on our part will heal this wound. 

Half a year has now elapsed. What is the present sit- 
uation? 

The world does not know what Viscount Chinda has 
asked of Mr. Bryan or what replies Mr. Bryan has made. 
It only knows that the Japanese Ambassador has fre- 
quently called on Mr. Bryan and President Wilson and 
that apparently the two Governments have not yet 
come to any mutually satisfactory conclusion. 

There is always, however, the best thing that ought 
to be done in any crisis as well as the best thing that 
can be done. The Independent is glad to believe that 
it had a not inappreciable part in helping to settle the 
California school question in 1906 and 1907. May we 
venture now to offer a suggestion that seems to us 
worthy of consideration at this more critical juncture. 

There are two important questions involved in the 
present dispute. The one is legal, the other moral. The 
legal question is this: Does the existing treaty between 
Japan and the United States permit the Japanese to own 
land in the United States? We can see no reason why 
this should not be decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, or if both parties prefer, by the Hague Court. 

But a mere legal decision, no matter which side won, 
would hardly prevent the recurrence of similar disputes 
in the future. The real question, therefore, is how the 
statesmen of Japan and America can devise a plan for 
permanent peace and good understanding between the 
two nations. In other words, how can they apply the 
golden rule to their mutual intercourse? 

If it is a fact that nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right, then the Japanese question will never be 
settled until the Japanese have the same rights of nat- 
uralization in the United States as the citizens of Eng- 
land, France or Germany. Japan has already become 


one of the five great world Powers measured by any 
qualitative test. In the virtues of patriotism, loyalty, 
alertness, thoroness, self-control, personal cleanliness, 
estheticism and politeness they excel us. Japan is fairly 
entitled to recognition by us as an equal, with all the 
privileges such recognition implies. She is bound to re- 
ceive it sooner or later. But no nation will put itself in 
the position of asking another to naturalize its citizens. 
If Japanese citizens are to be given the privileges of 
naturalization in this country, the initiative must be 
taken by us. But this can hardly be expected at the 
present moment or, we fear, for some time to come. 
Japanese naturalization is not a present issue. 

What, then, can we do? All Japan wants is not to 
be discriminated against as an inferior. Her honor 
is dearer to her than all else. Any one who would under- 
stand Japan must never forget that the two policies 
which her statesmen have pursued with unswerving con- 
stancy since the Restoration of the late Emperor 
in 1868 are, first, to maintain her national integ- 
rity or independence, and, second, to make herself the 
equal of any civilized nation in existence. Japan does 
not care whether her citizens own land in California or 
not, only that they shall have the privilege of owning 
land. Japan does not care to have her people emigrate 
to America. Korea, Manchuria and Formosa are the 
natural outlets for her surplus population. 

Japan can be depended upon to do in the future what 
she has already done since 1907—to stop absolutely all 
emigration which we think undesirable. No laborers can 
even now get passports for the United States except the 
aged parents and wives of those already here. Japan 
wants to keep her subjects at home to please us, and not 
because we refuse to receive them. Any exclusion law 
similar to the Chinese exclusion law she will regard 
with the intensest resentment. 

What, then, would be a practical, reasonable and sat- 
isfactory solution of the present difficulty pending the 
ultimate giving of full naturalization rights to the 
Japanese? 

It seems to us that the Administration should nego- 
tiate a treaty with Japan granting to those Japanese 
permitted by their Government to come here the right 
to own land just as other aliens do. Japan should in 
return issue no passports to any class of her subjects 
we preferred not to receive. 

By such a treaty and informa. agreement Japan would 
gain the recognition she craves and California the relief 
from labor competition she fears. 

Indeed Japan would probably be wise enough to con- 
cede another point if such a treaty were entered into. 
On the principle that it is generally best to let sleeping 
dogs lie she might well agree to let the treaty have 
reference only to the future, and not to raise at all the 
question of the constitutionality of the present Webb 
law. That has already done all the mischief it can and 
there is little to be gained by reviving the states rights 
question, especially with the Jeffersonian Mr. Bryan 
in the State Department. The only danger that we can 
possibly see in such a treaty is that if Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan negotiate it with Japan they will have to 
get it confirmed by the Senate. There are jingo 
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senators who would take the opportunity to do no little 
harm to the good relations of the two countries. 

But we think that President Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
should take their chances with the Senate. A solemn 
duty to Japan requires it. Surely they cannot object in 
principle to such a treaty. Let the Senate take the re- 
sponsibility, if it cares to, of straining still further a 
historic friendship. 

Possibly questions of political tactics may cause de- 
lay, but as soon as the Currency bill is out of the way, 
this Japanese question should be settled so as to do jus- 
tice to our great and friendly neighbor across the 
Pacific. 

Let the President, then, prove himself as great an 
international statesman as he has already proved him- 
self a national statesman. 

He has the opportunity. 


THE MOBILE DECLARATION 


WO circumstances have set Mr. Wilson a trying 
task in his first year in the Presidency. The chaos 
in Mexico presents a problem of which there is 

at least no easy, if there is any good, solution. It brings 
before the United States in acute form the question of 
its relationship to the Spanish-American countries be- 
tween our Southern border and South America. The 
impending opening of the Panama Canal complicates 
the problem by introducing a new element of vast im- 
portance and by imposing new responsibilities. 

The Monroe Doctrine has long been a cardinal tenet 
of our foreign policy. But President Monroe established 
its formula of “Hands off the Western Hemisphere” 
when conditions were far different from what they have 
come to be in the twentieth century. No Holy Alliance 
has longer any monarchical designs upon American re- 
publics. That is one change. Another is the building of 
the Panama Canal. Perhaps the one change, coupled 
with the growth of three strong Powers in South Amer- 
ica, may point to a relaxation of the Monroe Doctrine 
in one direction. On that point we express no opinion 
now. But certainly the other change, the piercing of 
the barrier of the Western continents by a waterway, 
points irresistibly toward a development if not an ex- 
pansion of the doctrine in another. 

In a speech last week before the Southern Commercial 
Congress at Mobile, which we print on another page, 
President Wilson made an important statement of the 
policy which the United States must adopt toward the 
‘peoples beyond our Southern border, and especially of 
the spirit in which we must interpret our relations to 
them. 

The Mobile Declaration has three main points. In 
President Wilson’s words, they are these: 

In the future the nations to the south of us will draw 
loser and closer to us. . . . We must prove ourselves their 
friends and champions on terms of equality and honor. 

We must show ourselves friends by comprehending their 
interest, whether they square with our interests or not.... 
The development of constitutional liberty and world human 


rights, the maintenance of national integrity, as against ma- 
‘terial interests—that is our creed. 


The United States will not again seek to secure one addi- 
tional foot of territory by conquest. 


The Mobile Declaration adds a postscript to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It completes, in the light of new and 


changed conditions, the statement of policy made ninety 
years ago. 

The Monroe Doctrine announced our determination 
that American peoples should be protected from en- 
croachments by European nations. The Mobile Declara- 
tion declares our determination to prove ourselves a 
disinterested and unselfish friend of our neighbors to 
the south. 

The declaration is wholly admirable. It represents to 
the letter the spirit of the American people. The people 
of the United States have no wish to secure territory 
by conquest. It places constitutional liberty and human 
rights far above material interests. President Wilson’s 
statement of this point has an interesting parallel in a 
statement made by Mr. Roosevelt in an address before 
the Sorbonne on his return from Africa. Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “Ordinarily, and in the great majority of cases, 
human rights and property rights are fundamentally 
and in the long run identical; but when it clearly ap- 
pears that there is a real conflict between them, human 
rights must have the upper hand, for property belongs 
to man and not man to property.” That is the true Amer- 
ican spirit. In that spirit we must seek our national 


destiny. In that spirit we must interpret our interna- 
tional responsibilities. 


A NOT UNREASONABLE RESTRAINT 


CORRESPONDENT from Weatherford, Okla- 
A homa, sends us—as others have sent us—a copy 

of the Knights of Columbus “Oath,” this time 
from the Baptist Messenger of Oklahoma City. As we 
have said before, that oath is a palpable forgery, and to 
publish it is a libel and disgrace. But our correspondent 
complains further that his brother, a teacher then in 
the Philippines, was reprimanded and threatened with 
a transfer for singing and taking part in a Protestant 
Sunday school on Sunday. This teacher wrote: 

I can get drunk Friday night and stay drunk till Monday 
morning; I can gamble every night in the week; I can live 
in a state of adultery with native women; I can do all these 
things without fear of Pm, for there are teachers 


here doing them; but if I sing in the choir in the Sunday 
school I am in danger of being dismist from the service. 


Certainly teachers who get drunk or gamble or live 
lewdly ought to be dismist. Possibly the local senti- 
ment does not call for complaints against them, as it 
does for singing in a Sunday school. It is true that in 
the Philippines, where religious education has been the 
rule, the great danger in inaugurating a purely secular 
school system came from the fear of the people that it 
was an effort to destroy their faith. Accordingly teach- 
ers were required to respect all forms of religion and to 
use no influence in school in favor of any religion, while 
opportunity is given for religious instruction at speci- 
fied hours by others. It seems hard that a teacher can- 
not be allowed to teach in a Sunday school, but the con- 
ditions may be such that to do so would make him unac- 
ceptable to the patrons of the school. Because of such 


cases as that quoted the decision has been made as fol- 
lows: 


In view of the intimate personal relation of the teacher 
to his pupils no religious instruction of any nature should 


be given by him at any time, even outside of the school- 
room. 


We are not prepared to resent this rule, altho it is a 
hardship to the teacher. Of course he is definitely 
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allowed to attend his own religious services, but not to 
engage in any propaganda. We can imagine that he may 
do more good even so than by engaging in missionary 
work under circumstances that might limit or even 
cripple his usefulness as a teacher. 








REPEAL, NOT SUSPENSION 


T will not be sufficient for Congress to adopt, at the 
coming regular session, a joint resolution suspend- 
ing the exemption of our coastwise shipping from 

the payment of Panama Canal tolls until the canal shall 
become self-supporting. The exemption law should be 
repealed. There ought to be a unanimous vote for the 
repeal of it. 

If the President has become convinced that the ex- 
emption ought not to have been ordered, his influence 
should be exerted in support of a repeal bill and not for 
the adoption of the suspension resolution which Repre- 
sentative Adamson intends to introduce. 

This disguised subsidy was granted in violation of 
our two canal treaties with Great Britain and in flat 
contradiction of the assertions made by representatives 
of our Government when those agreements were sought. 
In the existing treaty the United States said, and still 
says, that the canal “shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms 
of entire equality,” and that there “shall be no discrim- 
ination against any nation, its citizens or subjects, in 
respect of conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.” 
The exemption is forbidden by these words. It is a 
breach of faith, a dishonorable act, of which all the 
people of the United States should be ashamed. 

We should be glad to read a message from President 
Wilson urging Congress to repeal the exemption with- 
out delay. 





TWO TRIENNIAL CONVENTIONS 


NCE in three years, and in the same weeks in 
October, the Protestant Episcopal General Con- 
vention and the Congregational National Coun- 

cil hold their sessions and exchange courteous greetings. 
Both of them have done important work in their late 
meetings. 

It was under the shadow of a general discussion of 
the change of name of the Church that the Convention 
met in New York, but by general consent the question 
came only indirectly and nothing was done except to 
change the word “Protestant” to Catholic in the oath 
taken by bishops on their consecration. Dr. Manning, of 
Trinity Church, New York, offered an amendment which 
would require a two-thirds vote for the change of name 
of the Church in the title of the Prayer Book, and this 
was adopted by the House of Deputies, but rejected by 
the bishops. This was a self-denying act of Dr. Manning 
in the interest of unity, for he wishes the name changed. 
He wants peace in the Church, while he is leading in 
the work to secure a world conference of all Christians 
in faith and order, and he doubtless knows that it will 
be futile to try to get the attendance of the Catholic 
Church, and that he must depend on the Protestant 
bodies. 

By far the most important legislation of the Conven- 
tion was the reorganization of the Church in six prov- 


inces, each of which will have a synod to attend to local 
affairs. This is wise and right, and accords with the 
Episcopal plan of government, and with the organiza- 
tion of the Church of England and the Roman 
and Greek Churches. Each synod will elect its own pre- 
siding bishop, who will naturally in time take the desig- 
nation of archbishop, but not for the present. 

Apart from admirable utterances on present labor 
questions, the remaining serious proposals failed of 
adoption thru disagreement between the two houses. 
The deputies refused to make the bishops a court of 
appeal, from fear that it would abridge liberty and en- 
courage heresy trials. Doubtless wisdom was here with 
the deputies. A great step forward was approved by 
the deputies in a vote of more than two to one, the lay 
deputies being more than three to one, in favor of unit- 
ing with the Federal Council of Churches. By a narrow 
majority of three, we believe, the bishops disapproved, 
Bishop Anderson, of Chicago, leading the opposition; 
yet the Commission on Unity and Social Service was 
allowed to send delegates to the Federal Council as it 
has done in the past. In two previous conventions the 
invitations to join the Federal Council of Churches have 
been ignored, and this action by the deputies is a great 
advance, as it shows the mind of the Church which feels 
the inconsistency of laboring for unity while failing to 
take part in the unity already achieved. 

The two houses could not agree on the question of 
the election of a bishop for the negro churches. The 
bishops were earnest for it, but the deputies would not 
consent. Here again the deputies were right. There are 
vain and ambitious negroes who want the title, but the 
best sentiment among negroes is opposed to racial seg- 
regation, the more so as they are condemning it in the 
departments in Washington. 

Again, the House of Deputies favored the elimination 
in the Good Friday Collect of the words “Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics,” but the bishops would not agree, 
and the words must stay. Of course the matter of a re- 
vised representation in the General Convention, by 
which a large diocese should have representation ac- 
cordingly, was referred to a commission to report three 
years hence. That is a reform much needed, for now a 
diocese with hundreds of churches has only the same 
four deputies as has a diocese with but twenty or thirty 
small churches. 

The Congregational National Council in Kansas City 
had just one principal business before it, that of acting 
on the proposals of a committee of nineteen for the con- 
trol of the benevolent societies. It is not a particularly 
important matter, but it has been treated as important, 
and has burdened the councils of the churches for six 
years. It has now been settled by the adoption of a 
plan which puts these seven boards, or societies, direct- 
ly under the control of the National Council, by making 
the members of the National Council, at its sessions, 
which are to be biennial, voting members in each of 
them, the meetings of the societies to be synchronous 
with those of the National Council. These societies have 
been well managed in the past, and there is no reason 
to believe they will be any better managed in the future; 
but it is not strange that the churches which support 
the societies should desire to govern them thru their 
National Council. At the first session in Oberlin, which 
organized the National Council. Dr. Leonard Bacon op- 
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posed it on the ground that it would be likely to usurp 
legislative functions. His prevision was justified, for the 
council is now practically directing the societies to 
change their constitutions in accordance with its will. 
This seriously stiffens up the polity of the Congrega- 
tional churches, for hereafter the direction of the so- 
cieties will be assured by the Council, which plans to 
consolidate them and reduce their number. Now that 
this matter of polity has been settled it is to be hoped 
that future sessions can take up more actively the im- 
portant matters of evangelization, union and social 
service. 

We may add that the selection of Secretary Herring, 
of the Home Missionary Society, as secretary of the 
Council, with that of Prof. Charles R. Brown, of the 
Yale Divinity School, as Moderator, assures wisdom in 
the direction of the activities of the churches during 
the next two years. 

By an overwhelming vote the Council approved an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
which would suppress the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquors. That effort in so hopeless a course is the 
best way to promote temperance we gravely doubt. Even 
the women suffragists have given up that chimera in 
their behalf and turn to state action. That is the true 
policy for either reform. 


THE MANNERLESS AGE 


HEN that Thomas Hollis of St. Mary White- 

chapel, “citizen and draper of London,” who 

“at sundry times” had “remitted divers sums 

of money to the Treasurer of Harvard Colledge in New 

England,” rounded out his useful life by drawing his 

will on January 6, 1723, he left one hundred pounds in 

trust for the use of the “Society for the Reformation 
of Manners.” 

It was a worthy benefaction, but the task undertaken 
by the society which received it was probably beyond 
the powers of its estimable directors, and quite out of 
proportion to its endowment. 

The two centuries that have past have not wit- 
nessed its accomplishment either in the Old World, 
where Mr. Hollis accumulated his wealth, or in this 
New World in which he placed his faith. Of this failure 
of our civilization we have just had interesting evidence 
in the pastoral letter sent forth by the House of Bish- 
ops, lately in session in this city. The Church is warned 
in this message that “there has been a decay in man- 
ners, and men and women have been led astray into 
accepting the novel because it is exciting, without heed- 
ing the fact that it tends to lower respect for self and 
for others.” 

The bishops’ admonition will be as futile as the Hollis 
bequest. We live in the Mannerless Age. Its character- 
istics are neither more nor less intangible than were 
those of the Dark Ages, or those of the Age of 
Chivalry. A community or an age gets a descriptive 
name because a particular manifestation of inertia 
marks it, or a particular enthusiasm pervades it, or 
because it acquires a habit or a pose as characteristic 
as a man’s gait. The present age has acquired both the 
habit and the pose of bad manners. It is brash, brazen 
and uncivil, both unconsciously and consciously. As a 
fact of general observation we are fresh, impertinent, 


immodest and common. We cannot help being fresh, we 
like being immodest, and we mean to go on being 
common, on principle. 

Now, habits and poses are brought about by two 
influences. They are determined in part by what we 
catch and in part by what we admire. Susceptibility to 
things catching varies, no doubt, in space and in time. 
Savages succumb to measles more readily than urban 
populations do, and we whose material prosperity has 
overtaken us suddenly, catch vulgarity as inevitably as 
the rustic catches camp-meeting religion. 

Our admirations, however, affect our susceptibility 
and our resistance to things catching. In the Age of 
Chivalry bad manners ceased for a time to be catching 
because nobody admired them. Bravery, dignity, cour- 
tesy, graciousness and personal honor were so greatly 
admired that, almost unconsciously, men and women fell 
into a habit of treating one another with respect and 
behaving collectively with decorum. In New England 
and in Virginia two or three generations ago people 
admired character and family pride, and social inter- 
course reflected their preference. In France the art of 
gracious conversation survives, because the Frenchman 
still admires intellect. In present-day America we admire 
business success, political sagacity, good ball pitching, 
heavy batting, Dr. Cook and Harry Thaw. None of 
these admirations prevails against our egotistic imper- 
tinence and our democratic determination to be common. 

Whether an age of intelligent refinement and preva- 
lent good breeding will supervene is a question not easy 
to answer. Good manners are the finest achievement, the 
perfected product of good society, and good society 
cannot be created ‘by money, or bought with it. Money 
and deviltry can create a “smart set,” and the smart 
set is the characteristic product of the Mannerless Age. 
Good society and good manners can be created only by 
money, intellect and character working together in a 
peculiarly happy combination. The combination becomes 
possible only when intellect and character are genuinely 
and widely admired. As professional optimists we are 
looking for any slight indications that may appear of 
a saving admiration for intellect and character. 








ENGLAND AND AMERICA—AND THE CESSA- 
TION OF ARMAMENT 


INSTON CHURCHILL’S proposal that England 
and Germany take a year’s holiday from the 
building of ships for their navies is already 

bearing fruit—if not in the Fatherland. 

Not only did the Speaker of the American House of 
Representatives indorse the idea in last week’s Inde- 
pendent, but now the Secretary of the Navy declares 
himself in favor of such a holiday, in which all first 
class nations shall agree to stop or curtail the construc- 
tion of battleships for a stipulated period. “The hysteria 
of naval preparations is proving too great a burden for 
the people,” says Mr. Daniels. “Unless some agreement 
is soon reached every citizen will figuratively be carry- 
ing a soldier on his back.” 

As Mr. Bryan has already told'the nations that the 
United States is ready to agree to cease building arma- 
ments during investigations of pending disputes by' his 
proposed commissions of inquiry, and as neither the 
Secretary of State nor the Secretary of the Navy would 
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be likely to take such a position without the approval 
of the President, it can fairly be assumed that there 
are now at least two great governments in the world 
who are not unprepared to take up seriously the ques- 
tion of the limitation of armaments. 

England and the United States are the most powerful 
and enlightened nations on earth. What grander oppor- 
tunity lies before them for a joint service to humanity? 
Where they lead in righteousness the world must follow. 








The Russian Government in sending a message to 
Commander Wilkitsky, discoverer of the new Arctic 
land and now at Anadyr in Siberia, made use of the 
wireless station of the United States Signal Corps at 
Nome, Alaska. This is the first time a commercial mes- 


sage has been transmitted by the ether waves from 
America to Asia. There is a peculiar appropriateness 
in thus linking together Siberia and Alaska, for it is 
now fifty years since Russia came to our assistance in 
our quarrel with England and as a result Russia and 
the United States share the coast line of the northern 
Pacific on the two continents. 








Few will object to the socialism involved in the deci- 
sion of the British Government to take over from the 
merchants the opium business in Hong Kong. The Gov- 
ernmert makes the profit in India, and it may well 
assume the loss in China due to the attempt to suppress 
the use of opium. It will then be at liberty to aid and 
not hinder the Chinese reform. 








WOULD speak of our present and prospective 
relations with our neighbors to the south. The 
future is going to be very different for this 

hemisphere from the past. Those states lying to the 
south which have always been our neighbors will be 
drawn closer to each other by common ties of un- 
derstanding. Interests do not tie nations together; 
sometimes separate them. But sympathy and under- 
standing do bind them together. 

Our Canal has physically cut two continents 
asunder, but it has spiritually united them. 

Columbus sought a new trade route, not America. 
He stumbled on America, and changed the map of 
the world. Since then the trade of the world has 
turned westward. 

Now, these great tides of trade that have swung 
west will swing further south, and when the gate- 
way of the Canal swings open it will open the spirit 
of friendship and sympathy between north and 
south. 

And do you realize that New York will be nearer 
the west coast of South America than the east? 

You hear of concessions to foreign capital in 
Latin America, but you don’t hear of concessions to 
foreign capital in the United States. They are not 
granted concessions. They are invited to make in- 
vestments. It is an invitation, not a privilege. 

And states that are obliged to grant concessions 
are in the condition that foreign interests are apt 
to dominate their domestic affairs. Such a condition 
of affairs is apt to become intolerable. And it is 
emancipation from this inevitable subordination 
which we deem it our duty to assist in. 

Their self-respect, their achievements in spite of 
these difficulties deserve nothing but the admiration 
and applause of the world. I rejoice in nothing so 
much as that they will be emancipated, and we ought 
to be the first in taking part. in assisting in that 
emancipation. 

I think some of these gentlemen have already had 
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occasion to bear witness that the Department of 
State in recent months has tried to serve them in 
that wise. 

In the future the nations to the south of us will 
draw closer and closer to us because of those circum- 
stances of which I am speaking. We must prove our- 
selves their friends and champions on terms of 
equality and honor. We cannot be fast friends on 
any other terms than those of equality. 

And we must show ourselves friends by compre- 
hending their interests, whether they square with 
our interests or not. It is a very perilous thing to 
determine a foreign policy in terms of material in- 
terests. It is, indeed, a degrading thing. 

The development of constitutional liberty and 
world human rights, the maintenance of national 
integrity as against material interests—that is our 
creed. 

I want to take this occasion to say, too, that the 
United States will not again seek to secure one ad- 
ditional foot of territory by conquest. 

She will devote herself to showing an honest and 
fruitful use of the territory she has, and she must 
regard it as one of the duties of friendship to see 
that from no quarter are material interests-made 
superior to human liberty and national comity. 

I say this merely to fix what our real relationship 
should be. It is a relationship of a family of man- 
kind devoted to the relations from which human 
liberty springs. 

We have seen material interests threaten consti- 
tutional liberty in America, so we know how to sym- 
pathize. I would rather belong to a poor nation that 
is free than a rich nation which has ceased to love 
freedom. 

It is our duty to make the Western Hemisphere 
the home of the free, governed only as the people 
dictate. We must follow the course of high principle, 
not expediency, no matter what the pressure; to do 
otherwise would be untrue to ourselves. 
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dus Giune At first, Mr. Van- 
Bill derlip’s plan for a 
substitute for the 
Owen-Glass currency bill, establish- 
ing a central bank, controlled by 
the Government, gained much favor 
in the Senate committee, but after 
a time a part of its support was 
lost, owing to the attitude of the 
President and to a conviction that 
the House would not accept anything 
of the kind. Mr. Owen, chairman 
of the committee, publicly attacked 
the proposition, saying it had been 
dragged in at the eleventh hour 
to befog the situation. Chairman 
Glass, of the House committee, pub- 
lished a long statement. Quoting 
letters written by Mr. Vanderlip, 
he accused the latter of incon- 
sistency, and suggested that a “red 
herring had been drawn across: the 
trail.” The proposition, he thought, 
was designed to cause confusion and 
delay. The Democratic platform, he 
pointed out, opposed the establish- 
ment of a central bank. Mr. Vander- 
lip replied. He had prepared the plan, 
he said, at the request of the com- 
mittee, or of several members of it, 
and his purpose was not to confuse 
or delay. 

The hearings were closed on the 
27th. At the first executive meeting 
of the committee there was a dead- 
lock on the question of a central 
bank, six voting on one side and six 
on the other. The bill was then taken 
up by sections. It was decided that 
there should be nine, instead of 





seven, members of the central board, 
and that members of the Cabinet 
(the Secretary of the Treasury, pos- 
sibly, excepted) should not be in- 
cluded. It is expected that the num- 
ber of regional reserve banks will be 
reduced from twelve to seven or five. 
Mr. O’Gorman and Mr. Reed, Demo- 
crats, while preferring a central 
bank, will probably vote to report the 
House bill, Mr. Hitchcock votes with 
the Republican members, against the 
bill. In a statement from the White 
House it was said that the President 
“warmly and unqualifiedly endorsed 
all the main features of the Glass- 
Owen bill,” and regarded the plan 
provided for in it “as excellently 
suited to the existing conditions of 
the business of the country.” 

Mr. Vanderlip’s proposition was 
sharply criticized by Jacob H. Schiff, 
the eminent New York banker, who 
said it was far from meeting general 
approval in banking circles. Only 
three days earlier, he pointed out, 
Mr. Vanderlip, as chairman of a com- 
mittee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, had reported in favor of 
the pending bill, with certain amend- 
ments. A considerable part of the 
financial and commercial community 
in New York and the East anxiously 
desired a settlement of the currency 
question and advocated a speedy en- 
actment of the bill, with some 
changes, such as a reduction of the 
number of regional banks and a 
reasonable representation of banking 
and commercial interests in the cen- 























tral board. If the stock were sold to 
the people it might become a foot- 
ball of speculation. Failure to enact a 
bill without delay would cause popu- 
lar disappointment and might injuri- 
ously affect the condition of business. 


Since the begin- 
ning of the coal 
miners’ strike in 
southern Colorado thirty-seven days 
ago, there have been nineteen battles 
between strikers and mine guards, 
twenty-eight men have been killed, 
forty-one have been wounded, and 
eleven buildings have been wrecked 
or destroyed. A large majority of the 
strikers are Greeks who recently 
fought in the Balkans. They are well 
armed and they have been drilling 
every day. State troops have been 
sent to the scene of disturbance, and 
martial law has been proclaimed 
there. 

There was a series of battles last 
week, beginning with one in which a 
striker was killed and a guard 
wounded. On the 26th there was con- 
tinuous fighting for twelve hours in 
Berwind Cafion, at Hastings, and 
near the railroad station at Ludlow. 
One guard was killed. In the vicinity 
of Ludlow there were 700 armed 
strikers. They attacked a railroad 
train, believing that it was carrying 
mine guards. Two days later there 
were three battles, at Berwind, 
Tabasco and Hastings. One guard 
was killed; four strikers and two 
children were wounded. At Hastings 


Strike Battles 
in Colorado 
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MR. ROBERT L. OWEN 
The senator from Oklahoma is chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and spon- 
sor with Mr. Glass for the Administration bill. 


MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


President of the National City Bank of New 
York. His draft of a new currency plan has in- 
troduced a new element into the situation. 
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MR. CARTER GLASS 


Member of Congress from Virginia. Chairman of 
the House Committee which reported the Cur- 
rency bill favorably. The House past the bill. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE FLIGHT—— 


The Zeppelin L-2 as it left the Johannisthal aerodrome on October 17 for its maiden flight. A commissioner of the Admiralty was on board and a 


the strikers surrounded a camp of 
guards. At Tabasco the strikers used 
a machine gun and were aided by a 
searchlight. 

The Governor of Colorado sent all 
of the state’s militia to the district, 
with orders to disarm both the strik- 
ers and the guards. After the arrival 
of 600 militiamen, the strikers be- 
came violent at a place some distance 
from their camp, capturing the 
building of the Southwestern Fuel 
Company and burning it. In this 
building there was a post office. The 
strikers rifled the mails before set- 
ting fire to the structure. By order 
of the Governor both sides were giv- 
en twenty-four hours in which to 
surrender arms and ammunition. It 
was the avowed purpose of the strik- 
ers to establish camps in the hills 
and to defend them against the mili- 
tia. 


. When President 
Guarding the Wilson signed the 
Offices Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation bill, which carried a 
rider exempting the appointments of 
deputy marshals and deputy collec- 
tors of internal revenue from the 
requirements of the civil service 
merit rules, he attached a memo- 
randum in which he said that his 
warm advocacy and support both of 
the principle and of the practise of 
civil service reform were known to 


the whole country, and that there 


was no danger that the spoils prin- 
ciple would creep in with his ap- 
proval or connivance. 
He still has power to require that 
these offices shall be filled by selec- 
tion from the civil service lists. 
While he has not done this, he has 
taken action designed to withhold 
the offices of deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue from spoilsmen. 

By his direction, and with the in- 


huge crowd greeted its ascension. 


dorsement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Osborn, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, has issued to 
collectors of internal revenue an 
order in which, after referring to the 
paragraph in the appropriation act, 
he says: 

Collectors are advised that the object 
of this provision of law is efficiency and 
only efficiency, and that any tendency 
to use this class of appointments merely 
for personal reward, or for anything 
that savors of the spoils system, will be 
regarded as a very serious disregard of 
public duty, and that they will be ex- 
pected to deal with these matters in a 
spirit which the whole country will ap- 
prove. Hereafter when vacancies in this 
class of offices occur or changes are con- 
templated, and before such vacancies 
are filled or such changes are effected, 
collectors will forward to this office the 
names of the persons whom it is de- 
sired to appoint, together with a state- 
ment of their qualifications and records. 
No appointments in this class of officers 
shall hereafter be made by collectors 
without the approval of the depart- 
ment. 

It is expected that a similar order 
concerning the deputy marshals will 
soon be issued. 


: On the day follow- 
— ing the national 

a election in Mexico 
the result could not be known. The 
number of voters, outside of the 
army, was small. At the capital, it 
was said, less than 10,000 of the 
80,000 voters went to the polls. The 
army, by direction or otherwise, 
voted with unanimity for Huerta and 
Blanquet. In Vera Cruz, Huerta had 
1500 and Diaz 300. At Piedras 
Negras there were only 122 for Diaz, 
but 3675 for Huerta. It was thought 
that complete returns would not be 
received at the capital in less than a 
week or ten days; that the votes cast 
for Huerta would be cast out, on con- 
stitutional grounds, and that Blan- 
quet would take the Presidency, to 


hold it pending a new election, in 
which Huerta would be an avowed 
candidate. It appears that the Huerta 
ticket led all the rest, but it was not 
clear that the required one-third of 
all the voters had gone to the polls. 
Immediately after election day, 
Huerta issued a decree ordering that 
the army should be increased to a 
maximum of 150,000 men. 

Huerta had commanded Felix Diaz 
to come to the capital. Diaz disobeyed 
this order and resigned from the 
army. Two days after the election, in 
the night, with two companions, he 
made his way over the intervening 
roofs to the American Consulate and 
sought refuge there, saying his life 
was in danger. The consul advised 
him to go on board the American 
gunboat “Wheeling.” He ran to a 
boat and in a short time was on the 
ship, where he was allowed to re- 
main. After a time he was trans- 
ferred to an American battleship, 
and it is expected that a passenger 
steamship will carry him to Cuba or 
New Orleans. 

The attitude of Great Britain and 
other foreign Powers excited much 
interest. There were semi-official as- 
surances that Great Britain would 
take no step without consulting our 
Government. Secretary Bryan asked 
all foreign nations to await a definite 
official statement as to the attitude 
and plans of the United States. It is 
known that.Great Britain, Germany 
and France consented. The Diplo- 
matic Corps at the Mexican capital 
were said to be unanimously in favor 
of intervention by our Government, 
but President’ Wilson hoped to re- 
store peace in some other way. An- 
nouncement of attitude and plans 
awaited an official report as to the 
result of the election. 

There was fighting in the north. 
On the 25th the capture of Monterey 
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——-AND THE END 


No sooner had the dirigible swung into its course toward Hamburg, at the hight of a thousand feet, than it exploded. Its twenty-eight passengers 


by Carranza’s forces was reported. 
There had been a nine days siege, and 
it was said that 1000 had been killed. 
Two or three days later, however, it 
was known that Monterey was still 
held by the Federals, altho they were 
hard prest. In Zacatecas the rebels 
wrecked a Federal troop train with 
dynamite, killing 140 soldiers. Near 
Saltillo another train had a similar 
fate, and about 100 were killed. In 
Torreon, recently captured by the 
rebels, the victors have been killing 
their Federal prisoners, taking them 
out of the city in squads, compelling 
them to dig their own graves, and 
then shooting them down. 


en Mr. Roosevelt ar- 
rived at Rio Janei- 
in South America 1, on the 21st of last 
month and was received with mili- 
tary honors. The accounts show that 
there could have been nothing left 
to be desired by the distinguished 
visitor. In Rio he is the guest of 
the Brazilian Government. There 
was a misunderstanding about an 
address delivered by him in Bahia. 
Argentina was offended because, it 
is saidy he had spoken of Brazil as 
qualified for the leadership in South 
America. The leading journal of 
Buenos Ayres, La Prensa, advised 
him not to visit that city. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s emphatic denial caused 
an inquiry which proved that his 
speech had been misreported, and La 
Prensa promptly admitted its error. 
In Rio Mr. Roosevelt made an ad- 
dress before a notable audience at 
the Government University, his sub- 
ject being “American Nationalism.” 
In this he grouped Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile, the so called A B C Pow- 
ers of South America, in a highly 
complimentary way. 
From Rio he went to Sao Paulo. 
where he delivered an address on 
“Character and Civilization.” He in- 


were buried in this mass of wreckage. 


spected the works of an iron com- 
pany of which his son Kermit is an 
officer, and examined a bridge that 
had been built under his son’s super- 
vision. Starting for Montevideo, he 
remarked that if kindness could kill 
he could hardly have survived his 
reception by the Brazilian people. 
Rio Janeiro he regarded as the finest 
of the world’s cities in natural 
beauty. From Montevideo he will go 
to Buenos Ayres, and thence to 


Chile. 
If any reigning sov- 
— Busy ereign earns the 
— perquisites which at- 


tach to his office, it is the Ger- 
man Emperor. There are few if 
any departments of human activity 
in which he fails to take an interest, 
and, more than that, a part. His 
doings would supply a permanent 
column of a periodical with a suffi- 
cient variety of news. Among his 
recent achievements are the inven- 
tion of a whistle, the establishment 
of a restaurant, the overruling of an 
architect, the settlement of a family 
quarrel, the dedication of a monu- 
ment and a conference with Austria. 

The whistle is intended to serve as 
a warning of the presence of fire 
damp in mines. It is blown by com- 
prest air and any increase in the 
proportion of the light inflammable 
gas is indicated by the change in 
pitch and irregularity in the sound. 
The invention was worked out on the 
Kaiser’s suggestion by Privy Coun- 
cillor Haber and Dr. Oeiser, and was 
presented by them on October 28 as 
the first fruits of the Emperor 
William Scientific Society, founded 
last year by the Kaiser. In receiving 
the whistle the Kaiser said: “I am 
gratified that the impetus given by 
me a year ago in the direction of dis- 
covering a more effective means of 
preventing fire-damp catastrophes 


has borne such prompt and success- 
ful fruit.” 

The restaurant and café which the 
Kaiser has built and equipped at his 
own expense is near the historic 
windmill at Potsdam, which stands 
as a monument of resistance to royal 
tyranny. The old café here had been 
closed by the municipality of Pots- 
dam, much to the disappointment of 
the people of the vicinity. 

The design for the German em- 
bassy building at Washington had 
been selected by competition and was 
much praised by critics, but when 
the Kaiser saw it he ordered a more 
conventional design substituted. He 
has often before shown his decided 
disapproval of modern tendencies in 
German architecture, sculpture and 
painting. 

At the dedication of the “Battle of 
the Nations” monument at Leipzig, 
described in our last week’s issue, 
the Kaiser was present with the 
other German rulers, but took no 
part in the proceedings. The reason 
for his unprecedented silence on this 
occasion has been the subject of 
much speculation. 

The Crown Prince was conspicuous 
for his absence from the Leipzig cen- 
tenary celebration. He went motor- 
ing in Bavaria instead. But he was 
called to Potsdam by the Emperor on 
the following day, and, it is reported, 
was severely lectured by his father 
for the letter he wrote to the Imperial 
Chancellor protesting that Prince 
Ernest Augustus should not be al- 
lowed to take the throne of Bruns- 
wick without renouncing all claims 
to the throne of Hanover. Prince 
Ernest Augustus of Cumberland is 
married to the Kaiser’s daughter, 
Princess Victoria Louise, and the 
pair will pass thru Hanover on No- 
vember 3 in making their state entry 
into the Duchy of Hanover. The Em- 
peror, Empress and other members 
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of the royal family, but not the 
Crown Prince, went to Rathenow to 
congratulate the Prince and Princess 
of Cumberland on their accession to 
the duchy. 


The Italian election 
of October 26 is of 
especial  interesi, 
for it is the first in which all classes 
of the people have had a voice. 
Premier Giolitti took the bold step of 
enlarging the electorate from 3,500,- 
000 to 8,000,000, chiefly by removing 
the literacy restriction, and some 
said that he thereby endangered his 
power, for the new voters would be 
more under the influence of the 
Socialists and Radicals on the one 
hand or of the Clericals on the other. 
But the result justified his policy 
and showed the growth of a national 
spirit in Italy which favors liberal 
legislation of a practical character. 
The new Chamber of Deputies will 
give a large majority in support of 
the present Government. The election 
was not marked by as great disorder 
as was anticipated, altho one man 
was killed and many injured. 

The attempt to form a distinct 
Clerical party has not met with the 
approval of the Vatican, and the pro- 
hibition against the participation of 
Catholics in the elections still holds, 
altho exceptions to this rule are 
made in constituencies where Cath- 
olic votes are necessary to prevent 
the return of an enemy of the 
Church. Nevertheless ecclesiastics 
and loyal Catholics are gradually be- 
coming active in Italian politics, and 
in the recent election avowedly Cler- 
ical candidates ran in about sixty 
constituencies. At Cesena the Bishop 
was the first man to vote. 

The Socialists and Republicans 


A Popular 
Election in Italy 
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A STEP NEARER THE NEW WASHINGTON 
The new building of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, on the south side of the Mall in 
Washington. Like the Department of Agriculture buildings, it is part of the plan by which the 
Mall is to be skirted with a double row of — buildings from the Capitol to the Washington 
onument. 


were both divided on the main issue 
of the campaign, which was imperial- 
ism. On the whole, it is evident that 
public opinion approves of “carrying 
the war into Africa” and of the an- 
nexation of Libya, altho the war cost 


‘more, both in lives and in lire, than 


was anticipated. But the Giolitti 


Government handled the financial . 


side of the Tripolitan campaign with 
great skill. The total expenditure of 
the war with Turkey was nearly 
$100,000,000, yet this sum was raised 
without resort to either increased 
taxation or loans. During the year 
that the war lasted the revenues of 
the Government and the exports and 
imports of Italy increased largely. 

A curious illustration of political 
ideals not peculiar to Italy is the fact 
that Nunzio Nasi, who when Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction misappro- 
priated public funds and was con- 
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A CANAL AT LAST 
We have been seeing pictures of the Culebra Cut in which we had to imagine the water, and of 
Gatun Lake in which we had to imagine the channel, but this bit of the Culebra section of the 
finished waterway is unmistakably a canal. 


victed and imprisoned for it, has 
since then been regularly returned to 
the Chamber, altho not allowed to 
take his seat. This time he was elect- 
ed by three different constituencies. 


Consequent upon 
the recent discov- 
ery of the greatest 
radium deposits known to science, in 
Paradox Valley, Colorado, comes the 
announcement that twenty-seven 
claims of mining land in this dis- 
trict have been purchased by two 
philanthropists for purposes of free 
medical treatment. Dr. James Doug- 
las, of New York, and Dr. Howard 
A. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, are responsible for this pur- 
chase. The work of extracting the 
radium will be carried on in an en- 
tirely new way by the National Ra- 
dium Institute, under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Mines, 
which is responsible for the process. 

This plan was made in order that 
the great quantities of radium in the 
deposits should be all utilized in the 
free treatment of certain diseases 
such as cancer, in which radio-active 
material is known to be valuable. 

The recent announcement from 
Berlin that the emanation of 
mesothorium has been found to 
produce good effects on cancer 
cases has attracted public attention 
once more to this question of radio- 
activity in medicine. There is no 
doubt that we have here an intensely 
active agent which affects human 
tissues very powerfully and some- 
times at least produces good effects. 
tho it has been known, of course, to 
produce very serious injury. 

In this country we have so far 
been rather sadly handicapt by the 
expensiveness of these materials and 
by the fact that they had to be 
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From the Cleveland Plain Dealer 





imported. In Germany as 
well as in Austria the 
Government has taken a 
hand in encouraging ob- 
servations that would lead 
to the discovery of the 
exact therapeutic value of 
these materials, as well as 
the scientific qualities 
that might be of use for 
other than therapeutic 
purposes. 

The Journal of the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation has called the 
attention of the medical 
profession in this country 
on several occasions and 
again very recently to the 
neglect of this valuable 
set of agents in our coun- 
try, and especially to the 
fact that our Government 
has not hitherto taken an 
interest in this important 
problem. The radium de- 
posits which were found 





























From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


increase our army and 
navy?” “Should immigra- 
tion be further restrict- 
ed?” “Should the Presi- 
dent be elected for a sin- 
gle six-year term?” and 
“The revenue policy of 
the United States.” On 
State Night will be con- 
sidered the proposed 
amendment to the Consti- 
tution; the “gateway” 
amendment, initiative and 
referendum, state insur- 
ance, home rule, recall, 
and salary of legislators. 
For Local Night the top- 
ics suggested are: “The 
Leisure of Our Youth,” 
“Our Fight for Life” 
(public health), “Com- 
munity Retrospect and 
Determination” (New 
New Year’s Night), “May 
Business Conditions Be 
Improved,” and addresses 








in Colorado were said 
already to have past to a 
great extent into the hands of 
private owners who were exporting 
the most valuable ore to Europe. 


Why so many of 
the new political 
ideas originate in 
Wisconsin or are there first put into 
effect has been a mystery to many 
people. The mystery is in large part 
explained when we understand what 
an active part the state university 
takes in public affairs and how 
thoroly the state is organized for the 
discussion of matters of common 
interest. The schoolhouses in each 
locality serve as polling place, lecture 
hall, library, recreation house and 
popular forum. 

It is now proposed to extend this 


A State-wide 
Forum 


ee an 
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THREE VIEWS OF THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


public service by putting each local 
center in charge of a secretary who 
shall be officially recognized and re- 
munerated precisely as the clerk of 
the board of aldermen or the state 
legislature. This paid secretary will 
in many cases be the principal of the 
school, and he will not only direct 
the young people’s activities, but 
also organize the community into one 
club for the consideration of polit- 
ical and social questions. The pro- 
gram suggested by the University 
provides for weekly meetings, de- 
voted successively to national, state, 
local and social affairs. On National 
Night it is proposed to discuss: 
“Shall the parcel post service be ex- 
tended?” “Shall we as a people build 
the railroads in Alaska?” “Shall we 


by candidates for election. 
For the Social Nights, 
community festivals for 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, drama, music, history and 
houskeeping are planned. 

All this is a part of the Extension 
Division of the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, which provides 
programs for the social evenings, 
prepares briefs for the debates, 
sends out books, and what is more, 
important clippings on both sides of 
the questions discust, and fur- 
nishes on demand speakers compe- 
tent to lecture on hogs, pragmatism, 
municipal ownership, Botticelli, or 
any other subject desired by the 
community. The aim of the move- 
ment is nothing less than the educa- 
tion of the people as a whole, the 
awakening of local life and the pub- 
lic ownership of politics. 











JAPAN AND PANAMA 


THE EFFECT OF THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL ON THE TRADE 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND AMERICA 


Now that Bismarck, Gladstone, 
Ito, and Li Hung Chang have past 
away, Count Okuma is the only 
“Grand Old Man” left in the world. 
Born in 1838, he was a grown man 
before Japan emerged from feudal- 
ism. Ever since the Restoration in 
1868 he has been one of the great 
forces in his country. He has served 
his Emperor as minister of finance, 
minister of agriculture, foreign min- 
ister and prime minister. He was the 
founder and leader of the Progress- 
ive Party. He founded Waseda Uni- 
versity and is now its honorary 
president. There is hardly a good 
cause in all Japan that he has not 
aided with his counsel or support. 
He lives now in comparative retire- 
ment directly across the road from 
the university in one of the “show” 
places of Tokyo. There the sage re- 
ceives callers native and foreign who 
come to do him homage. His rich, 
sonorous voice and Cato-like counte- 
nance impress all who meet him. 
After he has conversed a while noth- 
ing pleases him so much as person- 
ally to show his visitors thru his 
gardens, famous all over Japan for 
their exquisite beauty. It is a curi- 
ous fact that tho Count Okuma has 
above most living men what Presi- 
dent Butler has happily termed “the 
international mind” he has never 


been outside of Japan. He has ac- 
quired his knowledge of the world 
and his wisdom from the study of 
history and of his fellow men.—THE 
EDITOR. 


HE heading of 
this article 
acc i dentally 
recalls to our 
mind the 
opening of 
our country 
to the world’s 
civilization by 

' Commodore 

Perry in 1853, especially in view of 

the opening of the Panama Canal, 

which will be heralded by the great 

exhibition at San Francisco in 1915. 

When the Commodore knocked at our 

door, Japan, after the slumber of 

centuries, opened to the world’s 
traffic in 1858. In 1860, just two 
years after, the “Kan-Rin Maru,” 
one of the first Japanese men-of-war, 
weighed anchor for San Francisco, 
having on board a great number of 
young men who were the first to be 
allowed to go abroad after the seclu- 
sion of years. On her arrival at that 
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port she was received with acclama- 
tion and rejoicing, as if they had 
come from some hitherto unknown 
land. 

JAPAN’S FIRST EMBASSIES 


At the same time of her departure 
from Japan, another notable event 
occurred, viz., the departure of the 
United States Flagship “Porton,” 
conveying the first accredited Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary and _ their 
suites to the various European Pow- 
ers and America, in all about fifty 
persons. This was especially remark- 
able, considering that we had been 
isolated in a far away island for so 
long under the doctrine of seclusion 
put into force by the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate, which lasted 250 years. They 
crost by railway the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, thru which now passes the stu- 
pendous and mighty triumph of man 
over nature, the Panama Canal, 
thence from Colon by a United 
States warship along the coast to 
New York. 

Among those who arrived at San 
Francisco was the, late Fukuzawa 
Yukichi, the famous commoner and 
scholar of Japan. Prior to his visit 
to the United States he had a pro- 
found knowledge of the world’s his- 
tory, yet there is not the slightest 
doubt but that he was deeply affect- 
ed by his personal observation of the 
civilization of the Western hemi- 
sphere. Returning home, Mr. Fuku- 
zawa, by introducing the American 
methods of education, manners of 
living, society, etc., served his coun- 
try nobly and well in the furthering 
of her civilization. 

There are other no less interesting 
stories about the opening up of 


‘Japan, and one is that as far back as 


300 years ago, a certain Japanese 
samurai by name of Hasekura Roku- 
yemon was despatched by Date 
Masamune, one of the influential 
feudal lords, in the early part of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate, to the 
Papal Court of Rome, for the pur- 
pose of establishing amicable rela- 
tions between that then famous 
court and Japan. Hasekura crost 
the Pacific and landed at Tehuante- 
pec in Central America, and past 
over the Isthmus; arriving on the 
eastern coast he took a Spanish ves- 
sel directly for Spain, whence he 
pushed forward to Rome, passing 
thru Madrid en route. 

But after Hasekura’s time our 
ambition of having friendly inter- 
course with other nations was com- 
pletely deferred by the mistaken 


policy of seclusion put forth by 
femitsu, the third Shogun of his 
line, which was the means of shut- 
ting our doors against the current of 
the world’s civilization. _ 

It may then be said that the “Kan- 
Rin Maru” was the first to break the 
ice of 300 years of seclusion, and by 
doing so made it possible for us of 
the present day to say that there 
have been long and amicable rela- 
tions between this country and Pana- 
ma and San Francisco. We are 
all the more reminded of this when 
we come to consider what this 
great exhibition celebrating the in- 
auguration of the Canal means to 
Japan especially. It is quite natural, 
then, that not only the Govern- 
ment but the people were not behind 
others in showing their unbounded 
interest and approval of such a great 
undertaking. 


THE CHANGE IN TRADE CURRENTS 


The opening of the Panama Canal 
will have a great influence upon the 
commercial relations between Japan, 
China, and other Oriental countries, 
as well as on all the states border- 
ing the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
South and Central America. Fur- 
thermore Great Britain, France, and 
the other countries of the West will 
also come in for a share of the ben- 
efits resulting from this great en- 
terprise. Up to the present day, all 
the civilization and commerce have 
come from the West to the East, 
but from now on, all will be changed 
by everything going from the East 
to the West. This is a tremendous 
change, and one that our forefathers 
would have deemed impossible, and 
the country next to the United States 
that will receive the most benefit is 
Japan, as she is the nearest to the 
vast continent of America. China, 
also, will derive considerable benefit 
by the opening of the Canal, but In- 
dia not so, for the central point of 
the two routes, viz., Suez and Pan- 
ama, lies somewhere near Hongkong. 
By the Panama route the distance 
from New York to Yokohama is 
9835 miles, which is 3679 miles 
nearer than that by the Suez route, 
13,514 miles. Between New York and 
Shanghai, the distance via Suez is 
12,514 miles, against 10,885 miles via 
Panama, the latter showing a saving 
of 1629 miles. 

The distance by the new route be- 
tween New York and Manila is 
11,585 miles against 11.601 miles of 
the Suez route, bringing the two 
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’ 
places nearer by 16 miles, and Hong- 
kong or Manila seems to be the cen- 
ter of the two routes. 

It is obvious then that both Japan 
and America will obtain the greatest 
advantage thru the opening up of the 
new route, and there is no question 
that as a consequence of the Canal 
the trade between the two countries 
will become more active and flourish- 
ing. Hitherto distance has been the 
great obstacle. Distance means 
freight, and the farther the dis- 
tance the higher the freight, and 
freight in no little degree has a 
great influence upon the market 
prices, and consequently trade which 
is as one may say closed by distance 
cannot flourish. 


THE CANAL AND THE PACIFIC STATES 


The Panama Canal also brings a 
great advantage to the Atlantic 
coast of America. Up to the present 
day, the people of the United States 
on the Eastern shore had no means 
to go West except by railway, and 
the freight not being moderate they 
were unable to communicate or do 
business with one another without 
passing thru the Suez, crossing the 
Indian Ocean before reaching the 
Pacific, or else rounding Cape Horn. 

Great inconvenience must have 
been felt by the nation at large thru 
having such an obstacle in their own 
territory, and so the benefit arising 
from the opening of the Canal must 
be tremendously great. In regard to 
natural resources, those on the Pa- 
cific coast will be innumerable when 
brought under cultivation in the fu- 
ture. There are yet vast regions ly- 
ing uncultivated, amounting to more 
than 700,000 square miles, on the 
western side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Wealth is to be utilized by 
man, yet there are only about five 
million people, i. e., seven persons to 
one square mile, in all this vast re- 
gion. The inhabitants are too few 
to be able to work the natural re- 
sources of such a vast territory. 
But when the Canal is opened, not 
only will the commerce of San Fran- 
cisco become more active, but the 
wealth of the Pacific slope can. be 
fully utilized. 


FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS FOR JAPAN 


Japan in the past has been an ag- 
ricultural country, but now it has 
become impossible for her to feed 
her ever-increasing population by 
her own products alone. In the fu- 
ture, then, she is most likely to get 
her provisions from America. 

Moreover, tho Japan must become 
an industrial and commercial center, 
yet she has not resources enough to 


fall back upon. Therefore just as 
cotton is now imported from Amer- 
ica, so she must look to that coun- 
try for more material, raw and half- 
manufactured, for extending her 
own manufactures. At this time our 
export trade to America also stands 
at a low figure. But in the near fu- 
ture by the opening of this Canal the 
export and import trade of both 
countries will be greatly increased, 
and the Japan-American trade across 
the Pacific will develop to the same 
extent as that between England and 
America across the Atlantic. 


JAPANESE TRADE TO-DAY 


At any rate, there is no question 
but that the trade between Japan and 
America will be many times larger 
than that of the present day. Even 
at present Japan holds about half of 
the total sum of trade on the Pacific 
slope. 

The national statistics on imported 
goods at San Francisco in 1911 (ex- 
cepting those which are admitted 
free of duty) is shown as follows: 


JAPAN 20... ccccceeececcncs $24,095,918 
ee 7,834,312 
Philippine Islands ......... 2,720,118 
fee 2,148,642 
Aer 1,791,673 
SS 5 Kn o.ns brine Sw in 1,709,735 
eer iG aseales 1,688,525 
Straits Settlements ........ 1,612,775 

Ee tite a6 wgde Be cintalontie 1,126,772 
a vaca dhe ae areeis 1,046,058 
PE as nc wosccencannwd 621,967 
BN I gn eieareonrs acide , 478,889 
British East India......... 212,999 


(Other countries omitted.) 


As is shown in the above table, 
Japan imports to San Francisco 
about one-half of the total sum of 
$55,780,098. Even among the exports 
from the port in 1911, those to Japan 
are the largest, as is indicated below: 


Japan (except Korea)...... $12,380,222 
5 PR ERG aa eer 4,995,871 
Philippine Islands ......... 4,597,286 

SEN 54s & dade te hice o08e 3,179,076 
RI tay 0s arias ake bre ko wee Ria 2,348,372 
ED 6x6 o-43:0060%sbeRan 2,187,475 
ITI AR SP 1,785,779 
EE EOP er ee »985,412 
PES ae Pan rent em 996,905 
ae cere > 648,588 
RT eres 6 643,590 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eeees 


(Other countries omitted.) ~* 


About two-sevenths of the total 
value of exports, viz., $43,283,672, is 
exported to Japan, which exceeds the 
share of Great Britain at the ratio 
of three to one. Even at the present 
time the trade between Japan and 
America is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and we may reasonably expect 
greater prosperity in the future. 

Prosperity comes from mutual 
benefits; it is not one-sided. There- 


fore we must try to benefit others if 
we wish to benefit ourselves; this 
is the only means of bringing pros- 
perity to both nations. Japan and 
America are well situated geograph- 
ically to become prosperous by work- 
ing hand in hand. If the Japanese 
and those living on the Pacific slope, 
especially the business men of San 
Francisco, do their best for the de- 
velopment of trade, the results will 
be immeasurable. The governments 
of both Japan and the United States 
are reported to be giving the utmost 
facilities for the attainment of this 
end, and I hope to see both na- 
tions unite to do their best at this 
juncture. The so-called misunder- 
standings which may sometimes ex- 
ist between the two nations, and 
which are sure to come forward even 
among the best regulated families, 
will then speedily disappear, thru the 
constantly growing friendship. 


COMMERCE WILL END JEALOUSIES 


The problem of Japanese exclu- 
sion, which was merely sensational] 
in origin, will terminate in the near 
future, as the two nations come to 
understand each other better, and 
then the sensationalists will find that 
they have acted very foolishly indeed. 
In Japan, under the policy of seclu- 
sion, the people disliked intercourse 
with foreigners, and would not listen 
to the friendly advice of Commodore 
Perry, Townsend Harris and others, 
being too stubborn to listen to the 
argument that such seclusion was in 
no wise good for Japan at that time 
of the world’s progress. How is it 
nowadays? Well, the average Jap- 
anese will tell you that their present 
prosperity and progress owe much to 
the United States for the friendly 
introduction of Japan to the world 
at large. History repeats itself. 
Those foolish sentiments, jealousy 
and envy, which might have existed 
in the past, will be swept away thru 
the growth of commerce and other 
interests. 

When we hear of the opening of 
the Panama Canal, and remember 
the past, we cannot help but be as- 
tonished at the rush and change in 
human affairs, as well as the wonder- 
ful development of science over na- 
ture. Truly the opening of this gi- 
gantic undertaking, which none but 
the greatest of brains could have 
conceived, will largely help the de- 
velopment of commerce between Ja- 
pan and America, and will also be a 
great contributor to the progress of 
civilization and human welfare, not 
only in these countries, but thru all 
the world. 


Tokyo 











THE NEW DRAMATIC SEASON—ON THE ROAD 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “FAMOUS ACTOR-FAMILIES IN AMERICA,” “HENRIK IBSEN, THE MAN AND HIS PLAYS,” 


York says generally goes, A play 

that gains the approval of 

Broadway has a long life on the 
road. It is a “new” thing for every 
city it visits, with a fresh flavor and 
a good relish. The manager aims for 
a Broadway success; it is a great ad- 
vertisement for him. Those who live 
outside the radius of the Great White 
Way look for the billboards which 
announce in red scare lines the fact 
that the evening’s play ran in New 
York for “over a hundred nights.” 
There were many such successes last 
year, and these are the plays that are 
coming to your town. 

Perhaps Bayard Veiller’s “Within 
the Law” has the most phenomenal 
record of them all; it has been talked 
about to such an extent that the man- 
agers have been forced to form six 
companies for the road while the 
original company remains in New 
York. It is one of those dramas that 
exploits a topic common to all Ameri- 
can cities. It was written at the time 
of Gotham’s big police scandal and 
got the reputation of being the most 
sensational thing in town. And it left 
room for wholesome argument about 
legalized thieving, just as Charles 
Klein’s “The Lion and the Mouse” 
offered ample opportunity for people 
to criticize corporation interests. 
And like “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
“Within the Law” is an effective 
piece of theatricalism, which serves 
to hide its ethical weakness and its 
illogical conclusions. Interesting as 
an entertainment, with actor-proof 
parts, “Within the Law” is not writ- 
ten with as much conviction as Mr. 
Veiller’s other play, “The Fight,” 
over which there has been such un- 
wise discussion. 

The “crook” play, which has been 
the theatrical fashion, still seems to 
hold its own. “The Argyle Case” was, 
indeed, partly written by Detective 
Burns, who is the one man apt to be 
most familiar with the latest “crook” 
inventions and police “tricks.” But 
unfortunately “The Argyle Case,” as 
played by Robert Hilliard, tho it 
leads one to expect some startling 
surprize, concludes cheaply and aim- 
lessly. 

In the same strenuous class is 
Eugene Walter’s “Fine Feathers,” 
which illustrates the curse of rapid 
living in New York, but unlike “The 
Argyle Case” there are evidences in 
the other play of thought and under- 
standing; there is better workman- 
ship. The tragedy of a man kept in a 
whirl of speculation is well argued, 
even tho the melodrama of the villain 
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is commonplace and threadworn. But 
such a play as “Fine Feathers” shows 
a certain conscience on the part of 
the dramatist; it is good that the 
American playwright is thinking in 
this manner, even tho he is not think- 
ing deeply or clearly or to the end of 
his argument. 

As a sheer piece of amusement, 
written with no thought of proving 
a point, and conceived very much in 
the manner of a yellow-back novel, 
John Emerson’s “The Conspiracy” 
contains many a thrill. The chief 
value to the piece lies in the charac- 
terization of the eccentric dime-novel 
writer who, in the course of a story 
he is dictating to his stenographer, 
unravels a mystery which keeps the 
audience at tension thru the evening. 
There are two companies appearing 
in “The Conspiracy,” and in London 
it is being given under another name. 
The “crook” play—for Mr. Emerson 
here discusses the work of the “black 
hand”—follows the newspaper very 

















PEG-O’-MY-HEART AND MICHAEL 


“The figure of Peg warms the heart; she is a 
wholesome little girl, quaint and charming.” 


closely; it recognizes the fundamen- 
tal melodrama of life. It is a safe ve- 
hicle for the actor’s tricks. 

In New York, there is a “special” 
audience—one willing to accept cavi- 
are in the way of “unusual” drama. 
Every large city has a similar thea- 
ter-going public. While Shaw’s 
“Fanny’s First Play” will make spe- 
cial appeal to them, its freshness of 
manner and sparkle of wit will find 
wider popular appreciation. Those 
who know the cynicism of Shaw will 
be surprized at his manner in “Fan- 
ny’s First Play’—they will have to 
confess to themselves that Shaw has 
turned sentimentalist. Tho there is 
irony in this most delightful comedy, 
there is more than irony—there is 
evidence of mellowing belief. The 
old-fashioned courtesy of a past gen- 
eration is brought in contact with the 
modern independence of a Shaw 
heroine. There is the character of a 
religious mother with whom Shaw 
deals in a manner less of irony than 
of sympathy, and the autobiograph- 
ical spirit of the play adds interest 
to a drama which is every bit worth 
while. 

There are certain plays, however, 
that by their nature, create a special 
audience. Great as I think Brieux’s 
“Damaged Goods”—important as it 
undoubtedly is as a social document, 
there is small dramatic possibility 
for its theater appeal. The Puritan 
theatergoer will ignore it, and there 
will be those who will find its thesis 
more suited to the printed page. But 
none the less, it is a play of serious 
purpose; in poignant realism, it dis- 
cusses the great social evil which 
bids fair to upset our educational 
ideals. It is a play decidedly not for 
the promiscuous theatergoer. 

The special audience wants to go 
to the theater about 9 o’clock; it has 
largely gone abroad and knows what 
Continental morality is. Such an 
audience flocked to see Ibsen princi- 
pally because it was the fashion to do 
so. Such an audience thinks life’s pec- 
cadilloes smart and condones the es- 
capades of the fast young man in the 
community. It is such an audience 
that finds Schnitzler’s “The Affairs 
of Anatol” diverting—such an audi- 
ence as most desires to see what 
“Life” is when they are visiting the 
Continent. The Schnitzler episodes, 
which depict isolated incidents in the 
light life of a Viennese youth, are 
more suited to Vienna than to Kala- 
mazoo. But what large city in Amer- 
ica will not contain some who fer- 
vently believe that they have a bit 
of Vienna in them! 
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The spectacular holds its own; 
New York is never without some play 
of the kind. Now it is Arthur Hop- 
kins’s “Evangeline’”—a series of pic- 
tures and the mutilation of a favorite 
poem. Last year it was Louis N. 
Parker’s “Joseph and His Brethren,” 


drama, and from pit to:dome the 
crowds gaped and cheered and let 
vent to their elemental emotions. 
There has been so much subtlety of 
late in our theater that “The Whip” 
—crude as it is and evident as its 
plot seems—comes as a.blessed re- 


atization than Mrs. Wiggin’s play, 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
which was utterly devoid of the 
book’s original charm. Belasco’s “A 
Good Little Devil,” Mrs. Burnett’s 
“The Racketty-Packetty House,” and 
Eleanor Gates’s “The Poor Little 


























JOSEPH REVEALS HIMSELF TO HIS BRETHREN 
“It is an illustration of the dramatic quality of the Bible and the whole performance is fraught with dignity and sustained interest.” 


in which the chief role was so dis- 
tinctively played by Brandon Tynan. 
Carloads of scenery will travel the 
continent with this pageant play. It 
is an illustration of the dramatic 
quality of the Bible and the whole 
performance is fraught with dignity 
and sustained interest. Tho Mr. Par- 
ker has taken liberties with his story, 
he has given beauty to his main 
characters, and has illustrated the 
legitimate uses of pageantry. 

At heart the American theater 
public is childlike; they would much 
prefer to see a melodrama than a 
play with the most serious and burn- 
ing problem. Uptown and downtown, 
east and west—flocked to “The 
Whip” when it was in New York. 
There was the sporting element in it 
on a large scale. The dramatists had 
taken the brush and tarred the vil- 
lain in unmistakable colors, and there 
was the conventional erring minister 
and the overwrought, loyal, and in- 
dignant heroine—drawn with as 
much consistency as her virtues are 
here stated. But there was motion— 
to say nothing of commotion—in the 


lief. If for nothing else, it should be 
seen for its stupendousness; it is an 
out and out thriller with no mental 
appeal. Its humor is labeled, its 
kindheartedness is splashed right 
and left, its acting is of the broad 
gesture kind. But it is thrilling fun 
to see. 

Last season our greatest pleasure 
lay in the children’s plays, already 
discussed in The Independent. “Lit- 
tle Women” had a great responsibil- 
ity put upon its shoulders once it 
found its way on the stage; it had to 
bring pleasure to all those people 
whose childhood was spent within the 
warmth of Miss Alcott’s genius. That 
is the danger of dramatization; it 
has to please an audience created by 
the printed book. “Little Women” 
was surprizingly effective in that re- 
spect. While it did not come up to all 
expectations, it successfully retained 
the sweet spirit of the story. The act- 
ors were not always in accord with 
the popular conception of the charac- 
ters, but they externalized to a re- 
markable degree the family spirit of 
the story. It is far better as a dram- 


Rich Girl” are noteworthy examples 
of the dramatist making direct ap- 
peal to the imagination of audiences. 
Not a child should miss seeing them, 
and not a grown person, for the mat- 
ter of that. They attempt to show the 
romance of child life; they all appeal 
to the imagination. And it is not 
often that our imagination finds com- 
fort and food: at the theater. 

The costume play will ever be in 
vogue, if for no other reason than 
that there is a feminine half—if not 
three-quarters—to every audience. 
Nothing is more refreshingly senti- 
mental than Arnold Bennet’s “Mile- 
stones.” Each act finds the characters 
a generation older, and with the in- 
crease in age comes a change in cos- 
tume. How many, in looking over old 
photographs, smile at the out of date 
styles of years that have gone. “Mile- 
stones” not only externalizes the 
change in costume, but it shows the 
crystallizing of prejudices, and the 
difficulties which the younger gener- 
ation always has to face. 

Edward Sheldon characterizes his 
newest play in its title, “Romance.” 
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There is much in it that is well writ- 
ten, there is much that under the 
skin of it shows the dramatist mak- 
ing efforts to reach the fundamental 
humanity of his characters. But 
there is abundant matter in it that is 
not knit together with any coherency. 
Its chief value is its effectiveness as 
an acting vehicle for Doris Keene, 
who plays the role of an Italian sing- 
er with technical. deftness and light- 
ness. The atmosphere of “Romance,” 
however, fails of its intention. We 
remember Clyde Fitch’s “Captain 
Jinks,” wherein old New York was 
made to live again. Mr. Sheldon at- 
tempts to revivify the same atmos- 


acter, and Miss Taylor acts the part 
with strokes of genuine art. Here is a 
play for the daughters of a house- 
hold. 

Miss Bradley’s “The Governor’s 
Lady” belongs to the same sentiment- 
al class, tho the little old-fashioned 
wife of a fast-moving politician has 
none of the freshness of Peg. Many 
women will find pleasure in taking 
their husbands to this play; it points 
a lesson. Overstimulation in competi- 
tive city life is destroying the home. 
All forces must be centered on the 
goal outside the home. But there are 
those who cannot move as swiftly as 
the current, and such is “The Gover- 


times border on farce and they are 
not always in good taste. There is an 
edge lacking somewhere; the comedy 
element is artificial; the dramatists 
did not feel their subject or sympa- 
thize with their characters. Their 
play is a frolic of cleverness—and 
like all plays of cleverness that have 
in them no stroke of genius—the 
frolic sometimes palls: But as an act- 
ing vehicle, “Years of Discretion” af- 
fords ample opportunity. 

Personality is still being exploited 
on the stage. It. is by that most en- 
tirely that Maude Adams travels, for 
she has done nothing within the past 
few years to broaden her work or add 
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A DRAMATIC MOMENT FOR THE CROOKS WHO KEEP “WITHIN THE LAW” 
“An effective piece of theatricalism which serves to hide its ethical weakness and its illogical conclusions.” 


phere, but he has not done so. In ad- 
dition to which his theatricalism, his 
sentimentality, constantly struggle 
with an attempt at realism. 

Perhaps the most charming bit of 
characterization seen in the theater 
for a long while is “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” played with such delicacy 
and appeal by Laurette Taylor. The 
figure of Peg warms the heart; she 
is a wholesome little girl, quaint and 
charming. One can forgive the short- 
comings of a story such as Hartley 
Manners tells in the course of his 
play, for the creation of Peg, and for 
the skill with which the dramatist 
makes her father live, even tho he is 
not seen. The caddish atmosphere in 
which Peg finds herself all the more 
accentuates the appeal of her char- 


nor’s Lady.” The character is a real 
actable contribution to the stage. 
Polite comedy very often requires 
a special audience. But there is a 
way of making polite comedy so 
pointedly feminine that not a woman 
in the audience will miss the points. 
That was the great characteristic of 
the plays written by the late Clyde 
Fitch; any and every woman caught 
his points; his clever technic forced 
them to. Not in the same manner, but 
with the same effect, the Hattons— 
husband and wife—have put into 
“Years of Discretion” something 
that every woman will understand. It 
is a play for the middle aged who try 
to force the hand of time’s clock 
backward. There is sparkling humor 
in the lines, but the situations some- 


to the creative energy which we 
hoped was in her. It is Nazimova 
rather than Hichins’ “Bella Donna” 
which one goes to see. Personally the 
combination of sensual acting and 
dramatic gloom spoiled my evening. 
Nazimova’s art is undeniable, but her 
manner is beneath the skin and can- 
not be hidden even by the best tech- 
nic. It is enough to say that in “Bel- 
la Donna” she has found a role whol- 
ly in accord with her nature—let us 
say a nature which was not always 
hers; for we remember the time 
when she first came to this country 
when Nazimova gave promise of a 
most vigorous and healthy art. 
Another personality that rises 
above the worst play is Mrs. Fiske. 
Sheldon’s “The High Road,” in which 
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HIGH JINKS IN “RACKETTY PACKETTY HOUSE” 


“Not a child should miss seeing them, and not a grown person, for the matter of that. These plays attempt to show 


the romance of child life; they all appeal to the imagination.” 


she has been appearing, is by no dainty and full of grace; the music ality is there—and the music is 


means a worst play, but ostensibly it 


was written with the idea 
of exploiting that person- 
ality. I would much rather 
see Mrs. Fiske than Shel- 
don’s play. “The High 
Road” shows the fall and 
the rise of a girl who 
leaves her home with a 
false lover and travels 
life’s road alone. This 
road leads thru the city 
and the girl expands 
and develops beneath the 
warmth of an awakening 
social conscience. The 
workmanship in this dra- 
ma is very uneven; there 
is an abundance of un- 
worked material in the 
dialog. But it affords Mrs. 
Fiske a vehicle which is 
adequate if not effective. 
Both Sheldon and Mrs. 
Fiske have been seen at 
better advantage. 

Such are a few of the 
plays that are touring 
the country. Sothern and 
Marlowe, Mantell and 
Faversham, Forbes Rob- 
ertson and F. R. Benson 
—these are the upholders 
of Shakespeare. Then 
there are the upholders 
of musical comedy, but 
musical Comedies are all 
alike and I am tone deaf 
to that kind of music. I 
always go to see Julia 
Sanderson because I like 
to look upon something 


is nothing to me just so the person- 

















ONE OF THE “LITTLE WOMEN” AND HER LOVER 


“ ‘Little Women’ had a great responsibility put upon its shoulders once it 

found its way on the stage; it had to bring pleasure to all those people 

whose childhood was spent within the warmth of Miss Alcott’s genius. . . 
‘Little Women’ was surprizingly effective in that respect.” 


usually nothing. It is only when I 


hear such _ distinctive 
melody as we are now 
hearing in “Miss Ca- 
price” that musical com- 
edy attains a distinction 
which carries it out of the 
rut. Such pieces will also 
go on the road. There is 
abundant opportunity for 
us to understand what 
the American dramatist 
is striving to do. He is in 
closer touch with his own 
native life than he has 
ever been before, and in 
addition he has ceased to 
be ‘imitative. Crude tho 
some of his creation may 
be, he is at least creating 
for himself—he jis reflect- 
ing the times, even tho he 
is not always stedfast to 
his thought. That is the 
big fault with our dra- 
matists: discursiveness. 
They are so interested in 
life generally that they 
have not had time to see 
whether they have any 
convictions of their own. 
But tho many of the plays 
that are coming to your 
town have as their chief 


‘ attraction their theatrical 


effectiveness, there are in 
them an improving tech- 
nic and a closer treatment 
of character. We are go- 
ing thru our journalistic 
phase of playwriting. 
New York City 





LINDSAY RUSSELL Copyright by Harris & Ewing 

Mr. Russell, who is a New York lawyer, has been actively en- VISCOUNT SUTEMI CHINDA 

gaged for many years in the promotion of international amity. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Japan to the 

With this object in view he founded, in 1907, the Japan Society United States. His diplomatic experience includes service at Rio 
of New York, of which he is President. de Janeiro, The Hague, St. Petersburg and Berlin. 


JOKICHI TAKAMINE MASAHARU ANEZAKI 
Professor Anezaki, who holds the chair of the science of religion 
States, and one of the leading chemists in this country. He is in the Imperial University at Tokyo, is, during the present year, 


Dr. Takamine is the dean of the Japanese colony in the United 


renowned as the inventor of the method of preparing adrenalin. professor of Japanese life and literature at Harvard University. 
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THE JINGO AND THE MINSTREL 


. AN ARGUMENT FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
OF PEACE AND GOODWILL WITH 
THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 
BY NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 
GLOSSARY FOR THE UNINSTRUCTED AND THE HASTY: 
Jimmu Tenno, ancestor of all the Japanese Emperors; Nikko, Ja- 
pan’s loveliest shrine; Iyeyasu, her greatest statesman; Bushido, her 
code of knighthood; The Forty-Seven Ronins, her classic heroes; 
Nogi, her latest hero; Fuji, her most beautiful mountain. 
MinstREL | NOW do you know of Avalon “Must Avalon, with hope forlorn, 
SPEAKS That sailors call Japan? Her back against the wall 
She holds the rarest chivalry Have lived her brilliant life in vain 
That ever bled for man. While ruder tribes take all? 
King Arthur sleeps at Nikko hill Must Arthur stand with Asian Celts 
Where Iyeyasu lies, A ghost with spear and crown 
And there the broad Pendragon flag Behind the great Pendragon flag 
In deathless splendor flies.” And be again cut down? 
THE. | “Nay, minstrel, but the great ships come “Tho Europe’s self shall move against 
ANSWERS From out the sunset sea. High Jimmu Tenno’s throne 
We cannot greet the souls they bring The Forty-Seven Ronin Men 
With welcome high and free. Will not be found alone. 
How can the Nippon nondescripts For Percivale and Bedivere 
That weird and dreadful band And Nogi side by side 
Be aught but what we find them here:— Will stand,—with mourning Merlin there, 
The blasters of the land?” Tho all go down in pride. 
a “First race, first men from anywhere “But has the world the envious dream— 
REPLIES To face you, eye to eye. Ah, such things cannot be,— 
For that do you curse Avalon To tear their fairy-land like silk 
And raise a hue and cry? And toss it in the sea? 
These toilers cannot kiss your hand, Must venom rob the future day 
Or fawn with hearts bowed down. The ultimate world-man 
Be glad for them, and Avalon, Of rare Bushido, code of codes 
And Arthur’s ghostly crown. The fair heart of Japan? 
“No doubt your guests, with sage debate “Go, be the guest of Avalon. 
In grave things gentlemen Believe me, it lies there 
Will let your trade and farms alone Behind the mighty gray sea-wall 
And turn them back again. Where heathen bend in prayer: 
But why should brawling braggarts rise Where peasants lift adoring eyes 
With hasty words of shame To Fuji’s crown of snow. 
To drive them back like dogs and swine King Arthur’s knights will be your hosts, 
Who in due honor came?” So cleanse your heart, and go. 
tS i “We cannot give them honor, sir. “And you will find but gardens sweet 
ANSWERS We give them scorn for scorn. Prepared beyond the seas, 


And Rumor steals around the world 
All white-skinned men to warn 

Against this sleek silk-merchant here 
And viler coolie-man 

And wrath within the courts of war 
Brews on against Japan!” 


And you will find but gentlefolk 
Beneath the cherry-trees. 

So walk you worthy of your Christ 
Tho church bells do not sound, 
And weave the bands of brotherhood 

On Jimmu Tenno’s ground.” 














FOUR JAPANESE MASTERPIECES 


On the preceding pages we present four typical works of the great masters of the Popular School of 
Painting (Ukiyo-ye) of Japan. The middle picture, “Mount Fuji with the Lightning,” is one of a famous set 
of thirty-six views of the Sacred Mountain of Japan made in the early part of the nineteenth century by 
Hokusai, the leader of the Popular School. The two pictures on the page opposite this one represent two of 
the noted places of Yedo. The plates are the work of Hiroshige, who worked just a little later than Hokusai 
and was only second to him in prominence in the Popular School. The “Black Raven” is by Giosai, who made a 
specialty of this particular kind of subject. The prints are reproduced thru the courtesy of Messrs. Yamanaka 
and Company. 
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THE OPEN LETTER TO THE CZAR—AS 
RECEIVED BY OTHER PEOPLE 


HE leading article in The 

| Independent of September 
11, 1913, was an open letter 

addrest to the Czar of Rus- 

sia, protesting against the outrages 
which are being committed in his 
name and appealing to him to grant 
his subjects equality before the law, 
regardless of race or religion. We do 
not know whether the Czar received 
this letter or not. That the letter got 
as far as St. Petersburg the registry 
receipt proves, but it is highly im- 
probable that the Czar’s entourage 
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Receipt of the St. Petersburg Post Office for 
The Independent’s “Open Letter to the Czar.” 







would permit so frank an expression 
of American opinion to come under 
His Majesty’s eyes. At least we have 
proof that this letter was not allowed 
to reach His Majesty’s subjects, for 
the censor blacked it out of period- 
icals in the Russian mail. 

But altho this “Open Letter” of 
ours was sealed in Russia it was 
read elsewhere and attracted much 
attention in other parts of the world. 
Of the numerous letters and press 
comments elicited by it we can quote 
only a few. First place among these 
should be given to the interpreter 
of the Ghetto to the Gentiles, and the 
author of that inspiring drama of 
Americanism, The Melting Pot: 


Far End, East Preston, Sussex. 


Dear Str—Thank you for sending me 
the “Open Letter to the Czar of Rus- 
sia,” which appeared in your September 
11 issue. I only wish it could reach the 
Czar as securely and impress him as 
yretenndy, In any event, not only 

ews, but lovers of justice throughout 
the world, owe you a debt of gratitude 
for your fearless exposition of a state 
of affairs that makes one almost de- 
spair of Christianity and even of civil- 
ization. In this epical tragedy that is 
being enacted before our eyes in Rus- 
sia, it is some faint consolation that 
Russians suffer almost equally with 
Jews, for this leaves room for hope that 
the Russians will some day succeed in 
throwing off the common yoke of op- 
pression. If only they do not then fas- 
ten it more tightly upon the Jews! For 
it is, alas! no common sight to see na- 
tions, which have achieved liberty, op- 








press in their turn the minorities in 
their bosom. Thus it is, for example, 
with Rumania. As for Poland, even 
while she is herself in the toils, she is 
carrying out a ruthless economic boy- 
cott against the Jews. Even America is 
not free from Judzophobia. These ra- 
cial injustices will never cease till the 
nations learn that justice is their great- 
est spiritual asset, and that injustice, 
if it injures the victims, injures more 
deeply the soul of the people that prac- 
tices it. ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


Praise of literary style has a 
double value coming from so sharp a 
critic of books and men as Dr. Max 
Nordau, author of Conventional Lies 
of Our Civilization and Degenera- 
tion, and president of the Congress 
of Zionists: 


8 rue Henner, Paris. 


Dear Sir—I am much obliged to you 
for the forwarding of the issue of The 
Independent containing the “Open Let- 
ter to the Czar of Russia.” It is an ad- 
mirable piece of literature, terse, elo- 
quent without empty rhetoric, refresh- 
ingly outspoken while so many other 
papers affect a sneaking, bigotted, cad- 
dish tone when speaking of that blood- 
thirsty tyrant, the present autocrat of 
the Russians. Your article has put the 
case in a perfect manner. I could only 
weaken its effect by adding anything to 
it. It will certainly carefully be with- 
held from the Czar, but it will ease the 
conscience of every honest reader. 

Dr. M. Norpbavu. 


To these letters from London and 
Paris we add one from a leader of 
progressive Judaism in New York 
City, Rabbi Wise: 

Free Synagogue, New York. 

DEAR Sir—I know of no contribution 


to the Russian problem in years more 
truly significant than the “Open Letter 





to the Czar,” which ap 
Independent a few wee 
that it is being widely discussed 
throughout the European press, and 
everywhere I note deserved commenda- 
tion of the singular lucidity and power 
of the utterance. It is a vigorous and 
statesmanlike document and deals fun- 
damentally with the sore spots in the 
body politic of Russia today. It is a 
trumpet blast. Would God that the Czar 
and Russia were wise — to give 
heed hereto! STEPHEN S. WISE. 


ared in The 
ago. I find 


The Letter has received no less 
sympathetic comment in the press: 


This letter is a tremendous indict- 
ment of the Czar and his policies. But 
its very truth emphasizes the hopeless- 
ness of the appeal for reform.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Not an appeal for sovereign pity and 
mercy for.an oppressed people, but a 
denunciation appears in The Indepen- 


dent in “An Open Letter to the Czar,’ 
that reads like the doom of Belshazzar. 
—New York Times. 


We know enough of modern Russia 
to believe that, in part at least, this 
denunciation is true. Is it any wonder 
that the expatriated Russians, whether 
Slavs, Poles, Finns or Russian Jews, 
_ their “fatherland” ?—Indianapolis 

ews. 


It may be that The Independent’s. 
open letter never will reach the mon- 
arch to whom it is addrest, but if it 
does its powerful appeal should make 
an impression upon his sense’ of fair- 
ness and his feeling of responsibility. 
—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


The straight from the shoulder “Open 
Letter to the Czar,” printed in the New 
York Independent, may never reach the 
imperial palace. But it helped to make 
— sentiment against the tyrant of 

ussia as no other printed document 
ever did before. It may also help to 
awaken the conscience of the people 
of Darkest Russia. The letter is a tre- 
mendous indictment of Nicholas and his 
fourteenth-century policies—The Jew- 
ish Independent. 
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BLACKED OUT BY THE 


RUSSIAN CENSOR 


How The Independent’s “Open Letter to the Czar” was treated in Russia when republished by the 
Jewish Chronicle of London. 
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THE MISSIONARY POLICEMAN 


When we published, last January, 
an article by the Rev. Dr. Sheldon 
on “The Great Catastrophe of 1913,” 
in which he told of what happened 


’ to the world when the hands of all 


manual laborers were smitten with 
sudden palsy, we received a number 
of letters asking when it happened 
and why the newspapers did not men- 
tion so startling an occurrence. To 
these we could only reply by remind- 
ing our readers that the newspapers 
often omit matters of the most im- 
portance. No doubt we shall receive 
similar letters from perplexed read- 
ers in regard to Dr. Sheldon’s picture 
of New York City. We must acknowl- 
edge that it does not correspond ex- 
actly to the New York that we know, 
but then a city often looks very dif- 
ferent to a visitor and to an inhabi- 
tant. We cannot remember a time 
when the police system of the city 
was organized on the plan he de- 
scribes, nor do we see any prospect 
of it in the immediate future, at 
least neither the Tammany nor the 
Fusion platform has promised any- 
thing of the kind. Still we have con- 
fidence in Dr. Sheldon’s truthfulness, 
and if his description does not corre- 
spond with reality—why, so much 
the worse for reality —THE EDITOR. 


T was twenty-five years since I 
| had been to New York, and 
during all that time I had been 
living in Kansas and knew 
more about the sunshine of cornfields 
than the shadow of skyscrapers. 

It was, therefore, with a somewhat 
bucolic curiosity that I walked down 
Broadway, stopping at Madison 
Square and Union Square and end- 
ing my walk at City Hall where I 
had an appointment with the Mayor. 

Out in Kansas we had been read- 
ing for several years about the ex- 
periences New York had had with its 


police department. I may say, for my-_ 


self, that after several years per- 
usal of the crime and vice and brib- 
ery and graft and general corruption, 
I felt somewhat timid about ventur- 
ing from the pastoral scenes of To- 
peka into the wild and wine-sprin- 
kled streets of New York. I may as 
well confess that altho it was half- 
past eleven in the forenoon, I walked 
down the famous thorofare with one 
hand on my pocketbook, and as I 
past a prominent hotel I doubled the 
speed of my gait for fear of being 
shot by a group of men who had just 
got out of an automobile and were 
crossing the sidewalk. 

Before reaching the City Hall I 
was so astounded at certain things I 
saw that when I was finally ushered 
into the Mayor’s presence I could 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


hardly ask him the questions I had 
come to put to him. The Mayor wel- 
comed me very kindly, but asked me 
to wait a few moments until he was 
thru with the policemen’s conference 
going on in the next room. Accord- 
ingly I walked across the hall with 
the Mayor and found myself in a 
pleasant room in which were seated 
one hundred men and women. 

The Mayor motioned me to a seat 
on the platform behind a fine looking 
man who was evidently directing the 
meeting, and I sat there for several 
minutes before the first glimmer of 
what was goi-g on began to dawn 
on me. It was a question put by one 
of the policemen in the hall that 
startled me into an attitude of pro- 
found atention. 

The question put by the policeman 
to the man who was presiding on the 
platform was this: 

“In case the demand for Bibles 
exceeds our apportionment, where 
shall we apply for the extra num- 
ber?” 

I heard the man on the platform 
give the answer to the question and 
then, for the first time, I think I 
noted, as I had not before, the faces 
of the men and women in the hall. 

They haunt me today—those faces 
—and it is a haunting, not of terror, 
but of intensest delight and aston- 
ishment, mingled with a fear that I 
may, after all, be dreaming of what 
I saw and heard. For the faces in 
that hall spoke of the most tremen- 
dous longings to redeem. I think I 
may safely say I have never in all 
my experience seen such real “eager- 
ness” in all my life. Every face 
seemed to be framed in it. There is 
no other word, “eagerness” gleamed 
out of those faces of those police 
officers, men and women—it was the 
look of those who long to get to 
their task to save life. 

The “conference” (I think that is 
what the Mayor called it) continued 
until noon. It consisted of the same 
kind of bewildering questions as the 
first one I noted. Most of the “con- 
ference” was so tremendously un- 
heard of in its general character 
that I sat thru it in a more or less 
dazed mental attitude. I remember 
there was animated discussion. The 
Mayor asked many questions and re- 
ceived many answers. And then the 
most astounding thing of all hap- 
pened at the close of the half hour. 

The entire company rose and be- 
gan to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. As 
long as life lasts I shall never forget 
the profound effect of that recital on 
my heart and mind. No description 
of it is possible. But the words and 
the effect of them beat thru my mem- 


ory to this day. There was a single 
moment of absolute silence and then 
the officers went out. : 

I went back into his room with 
the Mayor and he smiled at my dazed 
look as he anticipated my flood of 
questions. 

“Yes, it is hardly necessary to tell 
you we have completely revolution- 
ized our police system in New York. 
And our system is being imitated 
by other cities.” 

“System?” 

“Well, of course, nothing could be 
worse than our old ‘system.’ It was 
an absolute failure. It cost the city 
millions of dollars every year. Ac- 
cording to careful and authoritative 
figures compiled in the district at- 
torney’s office, the amount levied on 
the vice district in ten years amount- 
ed to over $57,000,000. Crime and 
bribery and graft and vice and mur- 
der existed here on a colossal scale. 
And the same conditions were in- 
evitably bound to continue as long 
as the same police system prevailed. 
There was no hope for reform thru 
an occasional spurt of prosecution. 
The only hope lay in a complete up- 
heaval of the entire false idea of 
policing cities. The answer to the 
whole problem lay in an absolute 
abandonment of the old business of 
a policeman.” 

“And what is his business?” 

The Mayor leaned forward and his 
eye gleamed. 

“The business of a policeman in 
any city, large or small, is to save 
life. In other words, his main busi- 
ness is to be a missionary. Listen to 
me. For centuries Europe and Amer- 
ica have gone on the theory that po- 
licemen should be big, strong men 
with clubs, whose main business 
should be to detect crime when it 
occurred, or prevent disorder, or re- 
strain the mob, or watch out for 
violence. All this has been negative. 
Not a single positive note. Mean- 
while, the great Christian mission- 
ary societies pick the flower of their 
youth in the churches, graduates of 
college, seminary and post-graduate 
schools to send to the heathen 
abroad, retaining for the heathen at 
home to be missionaries over our 
own sin in our own cities, men who 
are criminals and sinners themselves, 
thieves, grafters, gamblers and de- 
praved. Could anything be more ab- 
surd than such a policy?” 

I murmured something in reply. 

“It has been just as absurd,” the 
Mayor continued eagerly, “as it 
would be for the churches to send 
out to foreign sinners in foreign 
lands the same type of men for mis- 
sionaries as we have been using on 
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our police force; or to select such 
men to be the teachers of our Sun- 
day-school classes and the leaders 
of our social settlements. Don’t you 
see that?” 

I assented with a nod. I was too 
astounded to express my feelings in 
speech. 

“The complete change in our po- 
lice system has not been accom- 
plished without tremendous difficul- 
ty,” said the Mayor. “But the re- 
sults of its trial have already been 
so marvelous that the city would 
no more go back to the old false 
system than it would legalize mur- 
der and arson.” 

“What are some of the results?” 
I managed to ask. 

“Well, of course, in the first 
place, the greatest revolution has 
been in the kind of people eligible 
for policemen. The entire force is 
now made up of missionary material. 
By that I mean the city works in con- 
nection with the churches and the 
religious organizations to select the 
most perfect men and women in the 
state, the greatest qualification 
sought for being the eagerness on 
the part of the officer to save life. 
In other words, the entire police 
force of New York at present is 
chosen with as much care as the can- 
didates for the ministry or mission 
fields are chosen. 

“The next great result of the rev- 
olution in the police system, of 
course, is the marvelous but inevit- 
able falling off of crime and vice and 
bribery anc theft in New York. This 
result is simply due to the changed 
character of the police. It may be 
said in brief that crime has de- 
creased fully one-half, that graft and 
bribery have totally ceased and at 
the present moment vice is, in a 
most astonishing manner, taking on 
a new aspect. I mean, people are be- 
ginning to think of vice as unneces- 
sary even in a great city like New 
York.” 

“But what do your missionary po- 
licemen do?” I asked at random, I 
felt so bewildered by the entire sys- 
tem. 

The Mayor smiled. “That is a 
large question. You will have to go 
out with me and let me take you thru 
a block. In brief, I can explain how 
the new system works. 

“Our missionary police force, made 
up of the pick of the best men and 
women in the state, is about equally 
divided between the men and the 
women. We assign a man and a 
woman to each city block. That block 
with the people in it is the constant 
parish of those assigned to it. The 

missionary policemen are the big 





brother and big sister, counselor, 
friend, adviser, helper, savior of all 
the men and women who live in the 
block. Our missionary police force 
under this new system, you under- 
stand, is, above all things, a teaching 
force. As fast as we can get them, 
our police are equipt to teach sani- 
tary and sexual truths. Meetings of 
a great variety are held either in the 
block wherever convenient, or in the 
nearest school building.” 

“How do you succeed in getting 
for a great city like New York such 
an army of specially fitted godly men 
and women who are willing to give 
their lives to the service of policing 
a block of people in a metropolis?” 

“Willing to give their lives?’” 
said the Mayor, looking at me curi- 
ously. “Do you realize the stupendous 
fact that there are scores of men and 
women on the waiting list for serv- 
ice, the very flower of our best col- 
lege-bred graduates?” 

“The immense cost of such a po- 
lice force must be almost prohibitive 
of such a system. How do you man- 
age that?” 

The Mayor smiled. “That is the 
easiest part of it all. Do you realize 
that the old police system of graft 
and theft and codperation with vice 
and crime was one of the most ex- 
pensive and crude methods a city 
ever used to police itself? We have 
saved over $100,000,000 already, by 
the least reckoning, in our annual 
police budget, because we have ab- 
solutely no leakage thru dishonesty. 
The saving in the cost of erime and 
vice is so great we are daily as- 
tounded at it, and can hardly realize 
that we lived under the old system so 
long, and endured so pitifully the 
fearful waste and horrible loss of 
money, not to mention the far great- 
er loss of human life. On account of 
all this saving we can afford to pay 
good salaries to expert life savers. 

Besides, under the new system, while 
we have actually more units at work 
along redemptive lines, the actual ex- 
pense of administering the police 
courts and all the legal side of it has 
already reduced to one-half the old 
expense. What we save thru the new 
plan we can put back into efficiency. 
It is almost childish in its perfect 
simplicity. Economically, the most 
expensive way to police a city is the 
way the world has been doing it for 
centuries. Under the missionary po- 
lice plan we actually save to the city 
not only double the expense but an 
infinite amount in lives of men and 
women who under the old plan were 
annually lost to society and the 
world.” 
“But how do you manage with a 











mixt population like that of New 
York to have Christian men and 
women in charge of blocks of people? 
How can you get the people of New 
York to accept as policemen men who 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer before they 
go on duty?” 

Again the Mayor smiled that rare 
smile I had seen on his face several 
times during my interview. 

“The Lord’s Prayer is not secta- 
rian or doctrinal. I would not have an 
officer on the force who could not or 
would not say it out of his heart. The 
people of New York have learned 
thru the bitterest, most costly experi- 
eice the absolute futility of the old 
police system. They have been willing 
to give the new system a trial. The 
people in the different city blocks 
have come to have the greatest re- 
spect for our missionary policemen. 
They are accepting them as their 
best friends. You have no idea how 
complete a transformation has been 
wrought in New York even after a 
few months trial of the new plan.” 

“T noticed some things on my way 
down here,” I murmured. “Many of 
the old saloons are gone.” 

“There will not be a saloon left in 
New York in ten years,” said the 
Mayor. “The house of vice will go 
with the saloon, of course. The two 
always go together. And all this will 
happen largely as a result of our mis- 
sicnary policemen. It is a great thing 
to be the Mayor of New York these 
days. What fools we have all been all 
these years in our blundering child- 
ish attempts to police this city! 
Thank God, we have solved the prob- 
lem at last.” 

I looked at the Mayor, asked him 
a few more questions almost at ran- 
dom, and went away. 

As I went by the door of the room 
across the hall I looked in. Another 
division of the missionary police had 
come in for the daily conference. I 
looked from face to face. My God! 
What faces! Tears on some. “Eager- 
ness” on all of them. The light of 
redemption in every eye. And as I 
paused fascinated by the tremendous 
sight, the company rose. “Our Fath- 
er’—they. began. The sentences fol- 
lowed like the wave of an oratorio. 
And as the solemn “Amen” sounded, 
followed by that significant pause of 
deepest silence on the part of that 
picked body of life savers, I went out 

into the streets that swarmed with 
the great multitude and lifted up my 
eyes past the gigantic sweep of the 
man-built towers of finance and 
thanked God for the new era of ad- 
ministering the great cities of this 
Republic. 

Topeka, Kansas 
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COMMUNITY FORESTS 


HE subject of codperative 
g% or community forestry is 
attracting wide and earnest 
attention. In Germany many 
small villages, as well as some large 
towns, derive from their publicly 
owned and managed woodland a 
revenue exceeding the expense bud- 
get, besides furnishing free to every 
householder a large supply of fuel. 
The same thing might easily be 
done in the United States. A munici- 
pal corporation, or a rural township 
or village, would acquire existing 
woodlots or create new ones, and 
care for them under intelligent su- 
pervision, the income going to re- 
duce and finally to abolish taxation. 
Pennsylvania has already enacted 
enabling legislation to this end, and 
a beginning has been made in some 
of its towns. Where so much moun- 
tain land, unsuitable for other uses, 
exists as in that and other states 
along the line of the Appalachians, 
it seems an easy thing to do; but the 
plan is still more attractive, altho 
less immediate in results, in the 
treeless West. Several towns on the 
plains have already made public ap- 
propriations for shade trees, Denver 
having planted 17,000, and Coldwell, 
Oklahoma, having given its citizens 
12,000, to mention only two cases. 
Where fuel and timber are scarce and 
costly, there would always be a home 
market for the products of a munici- 
pal forest, and the annual dividend 
of firewood would be a boon, indeed, 
to a large class of the beneficiaries. 

The difficulty in getting action 
upon so excellent a suggestion is the 
indisposition of Americans, espe- 
cially in the hustling West, to work 
for large and future benefits at the 
expense of even a little present cost 
and exertion. There is, however, 
much present advantage in such a 
course. The Inspector of Forests of 
Belgium stated the case well to an 
English inquirer: 

In Belgium we realize that the af- 
forestation of waste lands affords an 
enormous amount of healthy work for 
the Belgian people—work required just 
when otherwise the men would be un- 
employed; and we think, too, of the 
beneficial effects of forests on the soil 
of the waste lands, to the great advan- 
tage of the country. 

In making a municipal forest one 
has the advantage of being able to 
choose the trees best adapted to the 
locality, and to nurture them in a 
way to produce the best return. The 
British Board of Agriculture has 
organized a new department, whose 
officials will give free advice on 
afforestation to landowners and pro- 
vide tree seeds of the best quality 
for foresters and nurseryman. 
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THE HIGHEST DAM IN THE WORLD 


The Shoshone Dam at Cody, Wyoming. It 
is a Government project. To build its 328 


feet of hight took 75,000 cubic yards of 
concrete, six years’ time and six million 
dollars. 











PI IN THE ORIENT 


HE Japanese mathematician, 
} Yoshio Mikami, has recently 
written of the development 
of mathematics in the Far 
East, showing that the Orientals on 
the Pacific were already acquainted, 
as early as the third and fourth cen- 
turies of our era, with facts and 
theories in mathematics which were 
unknown in Europe several cen- 
turies later. As early as the middle 
or latter half of the sixth century 
the Chinese were in possession of all 
the rules for handling vulgar frac- 
tions, being in this a thousand years 
or so ahead of Europe. 
Approximations to the value of <=, 
the ratio which the circumference 
of a circle bears to its diameter, 
occupied the attention of many 
mathematicians both in China and 
Japan. Perhaps the most remarkable 
fact in this connection is that Tsu 
Ch’ung-chih (A. D. 430-501) calcu- 
lated = in an Archimedean man- 
ner, arriving at upper and lower lim- 
its 3.1415927 and 3.1415926. In some 
unknown way he hit upon the values 
22/7 and 355/113, which he called 


the inaccurate and the accurate val- 
ues respectively. «=./10 occurs before 
A. D. 139, and many Chinese and 
Japanese mathematicians have calcu- 
lated = toa large number of places 
of decimals. 


LUMINOUS GEMS 


STUDY of the ancient texts 
A suggests that some method 
of rendering such gems as 
the emerald, garnet and 
jacinth luminous was known to the 
Egyptians, and it is generally known 
that the diamond, ruby, emerald and 
kunzite become phosphorescent or 
fluorescent under certain circum- 
stances. In 1565 Bayle remarked that 
some diamonds shone in the dark 
when rubbed or brought near a light. 
A white diamond weighing 92 carats 
emitted light an hour after exposure 
to the rays of the sun. For the first 
twenty minutes the rays were strong 
enough to light up a piece of white 
paper held near the diamond. 

But gems exhibit the liveliest 
phosphorescence in vacuum tubes. 
Even in rarefied air some diamonds 
emit a blue light similar to that of 
sulphate of quinine under the same 
circumstances. In a vacuum, a dia- 
mond of four or five carats emits as 
much light as a candle. The color of 
the light differs not only with the 
origin of the diamonds, but also with 
the facets of the same diamond. 
Maskelyne had a collection of dia- 
monds which shone in a vacuum 
with nearly all the colors of the spec- 
trum. An uncut stone, which was 
roughly cube-shaped, with truncated 
corners and edges, emitted orange 
yellow light from the faces of the 
cube, pale yellow from the corners, 
and lemon yellow from the flat edges. 

Next to the diamond stands the 
ruby as highly phosphorescent in a 
vacuum. The ruby emits a beautiful 


_red light, as tho it were incandes- 


cent. Kunzite shines with a goiden 
yellow, or yellow tinged with rose. 
The emerald shines with a crimson 
light. The same gems become phos- 
phorescent under the influence of 
radium. The ultra-violet rays also 
give rise to luminosity. 

It is well known that rubies from 
the mines of Burma are more valu- 
able than those from neighboring 
Siam. Externally they look much 
alike, but under the ultra-violet rays 
the Burmese stones, which are called 
Oriental rubies, glow like red em- 
bers, while the Siamese rubies look 
almost black. On a scale of fluores- 
cence from 1 to 10, the Siamese 
rubies hardly ever exceed 5, while 
the Burmese often reach 10. It is 
thus extremely easy to distinguish 
between the two stones in this way. 
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FROM MONTE CARLO TO 
WYOMING 


ROM Monte Carlo to Cody, 
HR Wyoming, is a long way, but 
Prince Albert of Monaco had 
to go that far to keep in 
touch with his widely ranging inter- 
ests as a scientist, investor and 
sportsman. For he has oil fields in 
Wyoming, and he wanted to shoot 
grizzly—an ambition which neither 
his little principality on the Medi- 
terranean nor his wonderful yacht 
could gratify. On his way to the 
United States—he has been in the 
West since he left New York on Sep- 
tember 12—he took the opportunity 
of following the hobby which has 
made him unique among monarchs 
and extended his twenty-five years 
of ocean exploration by a little inves- 
tigation off the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, where his artist 
made some remarkable water color 
sketches of deep-sea fishes. 

You will find Prince Albert’s name 
in Who’s Who in Science, and you 
will discover, if you take up the 
study of oceanography, that his 
Atlas of Ocean Depths is the stand- 
ard among barythmetric charts. Four 
yachts, each named “Hirondelle,” 
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PRINCE ALBERT OF MONACO 


have served him in the many scien- 
tific cruises in which, since his acces- 
sion in 1889, he has found his chief 
pleasure. The Oceanographical Muse- 
um in Monaco, which he founded, is 
full of the specimens of ocean life he 
has collected. 

Monte Carlo pays $350,000 per 
year. The prince can afford to be an 
authority. 


A POET WHO DARES BIG 
THINGS 


HE recent performance of 
the “Masque of Birds” at. 


Cornish, N. H., invites at- 

tention to the serious con- 
tribution its author has made to dra- 
matic entertainment in America. Mr. 
Mackaye is still young, not yet forty, 
and the works that he himself would 
value highly he has yet to write, but 
meanwhile he has won an enviable 
reputation for nobility of purpose 
and for a certain disinterestedness, 
the more precious because somewhat 
rare in our art today. Less brilliant 
by nature than E. A. Robinson, cer- 
tainly less gifted than the late Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, he has yet pro- 
duced a more telling effect in poetry 
than the one, a more permanent ef- 
fect in drama than the other. Some 
of this effect is due to his sincere 
personality, which has attracted 
many audiences to his lectures on 
poetic and dramatic theory. But his 
personality, his theory, and his ac- 
complishments produce a single im- 
pression of dignity and faith. He is 
our one poet who habitually attempts 
big things; although appealing to a 
dramatic public, he dares to be 
“academic”—that is, to be un- 
ashamed of his culture; and he 
teaches his public to be unashamed 
of theirs. 

His interest in the drama is an in- 
heritance from his father, Steele 
Mackaye, and it is not surprising 
that he turned first to play writing. 
It was not surprising, either, to his 
critics that a young man, university 
bred, should begin with literary sub- 
jects in a literary manner. “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” 1903, now the 
most popular of his writings, has 
found a public even outside of 
the universities and colleges, and 
“Jeanne D’Arc,” 1906, has been pre- 
sented in America and in England 
by Sothern and Marlowe. Neither 
these nor any other of his plays 
have had phenomenal success, as 
Broadway reckons success, yet their 
distinction has caused them to be re- 
membered, when some of the “suc- 
cesses” have been forgotten. 

More recently Mr. Mackaye has 
read several poems at public com- 
memorations, and his felicity on 
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PERCY MACKAYE 
As Alwyn the Poet in his “Masque of Birds” 
at Cornish 

such occasions bids fair to make him 
the unofficial laureate of our intel- 
lectual life. Undoubtedly the most 
beautiful of these poems is the “Ti- 
conderoga,” the reading of which 
made a profound effect at the Lake 
Champlain Tercentenary in 1909. He 
also wrote the ode sung at the dedi- 
cation of the New Theater in New 
York. Unlike many academic poets, 
he believes there is a future for oc- 
casional verse, especially in a democ- 
racy where communal memories 
crave adequate expression; and his 
own poetic manner, which is without 
undue subtlety and lends itself to 
recitation, is especially fitted for this 
kind of writing. 

Mr. Mackaye believes that this ex- 
pression of community interests can 
be most happily found in the out- 
door masque or pageant, and his pen 
has been busy advocating this form 
of art in America, and composing 
examples of it. Besides writing the 
recent “Masque of Birds,” he took 
part in the masque in honor of St. 
Gaudens, 1905, and wrote the pro- 
log for it; his “Canterbury Pil- 
grims” served for the pageant at 
Gloucester in honor of President 
Taft, 1909; and he has collaborated 
with Mr. John W. Alexander in 
plans for a Fourth of July masque 
for the city of Pittsburgh. In his 
volumes of essays, “The Playhouse 
and the Plays,” 1909, he advocated a 
more serious relation between the 
drama and the public. It is not too 
much to say that his faith in the 
democratic audience and his uncom- 
promising pursuit of high ideals 
have been the inspiration of thou- 
sands of lovers of art in the United 
States. 
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NOISE-PROOF — 


TRECHT, in Holland, is said 
; | to possess the only really 
noise-proof room in the 
world. For an absolutely 
noise-proof room it is essential that 
not only shall no sound penetrate it 
from without, but also that it shall 
resist sound propagation, reflection, 
and refraction within. The Dutch 
room was constructed on this theory 
by Professor Zwaardemaker. 

The walls of this scientist’s room 
consist of six layers alternately of 
wood, cork, and sand. There are 
spaces between the second and third 
layers and between the fourth and 
fifth layers wherefrom the air has 
been taken. The inner walls are of 
porous stone covered with a kind of 
horsehair cloth, a Belgian invention 
that is sound-resisting and widely 
used in Belgium in telephone booths. 
The walls are pierced by acoustically- 
isolated leaden rods. 

The roof is composed of layers of 
lead, wood, asphalt paper, sea-grass, 
and cork. The floor is of marble and 
is covered with a thickly woven 
Smyrna carpet. The room is used for 
clinical studies only. 


TEA FROM COFFE E LEAVES 


FRENCH scientist, who has 

A been conducting some in- 

teresting experiments in 

this relation, points out 

that while coffee and tea have been 

so long known to the world, it is a 

singular fact that man has not yet 

availed himself of certain of the most 

valuable properties of these plants, 
especially the coffee plant. 

The stimulating power of tea and 
coffee are due to what is known as 
caffeine or theine, but tea contains 
a large percentage of tannin, which 
is not a desirable component in a 
beverage; and coffee, while less rich 
in theine than tea, possesses other 
properties that give it flavor. 

Tea, as everybody knows, is made 
from leaves, while coffee is derived 
from berries or beans. Just here is 
where something has been over- 
looked, in the opinion of the French 
investigator. The leaves of the cof- 
fee plant are not only available for 
making a beverage, but they possess 
properties which make them more 
valuable than the coffee beans. 

In appearance and fragrance the 
dried coffee leaves very much resem- 
ble those of the tea plant. An infu- 
sion of them being made, just as in 
the case of ordinary tea, an aromatic 
beverage is produced that is bitter 
to the taste, but not disagreeably so, 
and which contains almost as much 
theine as real tea, while there is a 


notable falling off in the proportion 
of tannin. 

It is suggested that the “coffee- 
tea,” altho not quite so agreeable 
to the uneducated taste as either of 
the other beverages, may become an 
important article of diet, since it is 
admirably refreshing and restorative 
in its effects, and at the same time 
would probably not prove disagree- 
able to people who are unable to 
drink ordinary tea and coffee. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF A TAIL 


HE Buddha is the ultimate 
expression of oriental art. 


The rooster in the picture is 

an almost perfect expression 
of the ideal of the breeders of Shine- 
wara on the Island of Shikoku, Ja- 
pan, who undertake to breed roosters 
for maximum length of tail. The gor- 
geous specimen posing beside the 


Buddha is the product of one hun- 
dred years of painstaking selection, 
and the offspring of a line in which 
even the hens have tail feathers of 
extraordinary length. 

A rooster with such an appendage 
must be carefully guarded from the 
ordinary vicissitudes of barnyard 
life; he is kept in a narrow cage, so 
narrow that he cannot move around 
and wear out its tail feathers. Once 
every day or two he is taken out for 
exercize, conscientiously watched by 
an attendant. He is bathed from time 
to time as carefully as a prize-win- 
ning cat. In such an aristocratic ex- 
istence, a cock rounds out the maxi- 
mum allowance of life, often eight or 
nine years. Appropriately enough, 
according to current standards of 
longevity in barnyard fowl, the bird 
is the property of a dealer in an- 
tiques, one Matsuzawa, at the famous 
mountain resort of Miyanoshita. 
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TRIALS OF RICE FARMING 


Mrs. Pennington’s pages show us 
truly a great adventure; the efforts 
of an inexperienced woman to run, 
for her livelihood, two large rice 
plantations; incidentally, there were 
cotton and other crops. The record of 
her successes and failures during ten 
years lies before us in these delight- 
ful pages; a record of struggles 
against heavy odds, of flood and fire, 
of ruined crops, of never-ending la- 
bor troubles—but of dauntless cour- 
age, a keen sense of humor and a 
never quenched religious faith. In 
these days of bitterness in labor 
troubles, it is a revelation to see 
charity and tolerance with which this 
large-minded woman treated the in- 
gratitude, incompetence and dishon- 
esty of her black working people. 
Mrs. Pennington lived a stirring life, 
quite alone with her servants, her 
nearest white neighbors being sev- 
eral miles away. She was continually 
cheated and plundered on every side 
and knew it; nothing is more 
surprizing than the tolerance and 
charity with which she judged the 
people. For all her distinguished an- 
cestry and traditions, past wealth 
and cultivation Mrs. Pennington 
lived alone and happily; broke her 
own horses, personally attended to 
sick cows and horses, rode and drove 
miles, day or night, on errands of 
necessity or mercy, was guide, phi- 
losopher and friend to her humble 
neighbors, spent days in the fields 
superintending and often working 
with her hands—and soothed her 
nerves in the evenings by playing 
Beethoven and Chopin, or reading 
French plays. No anemic complaints 
of life here! It was full of work, love, 
the keenest sense of beauty and 
neighborly charity. 


A Woman Rice Planter, by Patience 
Pennington. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 


HUMAN NATURE AND SOCIALISM 


In The Inhumanity of Socialism 
Edward F. Adams makes a forceful 
and, in spots, clever attack upon so- 
cialism based on the “human nature” 
argument. He grants from the start 
that the premises upon which the ar- 
gument is based are of a kind that 
can neither be proven nor disproven, 
and is content to hold carefully to 
the correctness of the argument— 
from those premises. The material 
consists of two addresses delivered at 
various times in California, and is 
“easy reading,” of the kind that one 
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should fill up on before going to a 
dinner where he is likely to be called 
upon to hurl discomfiture upon the 
enemies of the established order. Mr. 
Adams admits that he has not read 
any socialist literature for many 
years, but insists that that is not 
necessary. One may suspect that two 
debaters are not joining issues, when 
one of them dates his socialism from 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
while the other declares that “so- 
cialism has always existed and al- 
ways will exist”; they are probably 
speaking of two different things, But 
Mr. Adams’s talk sounds “good,” even 
if it is not very sound, and even if 
he did kill off the inventor of the 
telephone many years ahead of his 


time. 
The Inh ity of Socialism, by 
Edward F. Adams. San Francisco: 
Paul Elder & Co. $1. 





A DISTINGUISHED ILLINOIS 
SENATOR 


No journalist of the last genera- 
tion will have more important mem- 
oirs, when he comes to write them, 
than Horace White, who has pre- 
sented a section from them in a 
biography of his friend, Lyman 
Trumbull, senator from Illinois. 
Trumbull was one of the Western 
Democrats who broke with the party 
of Jackson when it became the agent 
of slavery extension. He became a 
Republican as Lincoln, enlisting from 
the ranks of the Whigs, became one. 
In the Civil War he sustained the 
Government; after the war he voted 
with the Radicals until he differed 
with them on the impeachment of 
President Andrew Johnson. Thereaf- 
ter he thought for himself more and 
more often, until in 1872, when the 
Liberal Republicans revolted against 
Grant he was one of the most prom- 
inent candidates for the Presidential 
nomination. Mr. White has had ac- 
cess to a large mass of letters to and 
by Senator Trumbull, and he has al- 
ways had his own rich memory to 
draw upon. He is weak as a histo- 
rian, since he has not followed close- 
ly the contributions which others 
have made to the history of recon- 
struction, and sometimes omits mat- 
ters that would clear up his own 
story. But his original contribution 
is nearly as valuable as the facts on 
Trumbull, and his book will rank as 
one of the primary memoirs for cer- 
tain phases of the period. Mr. White 
was himself a Radical in the sixties, 
and in no place is his contribution 
more valuable than in the preface, 





where he frankly confesses “that I 
had been wrong from the beginning, 
and that Andrew Johnson’s policy, 
which was Lincoln’s policy, was the 
true one, and ought never to have 
been departed from.” 


The Life of Lyman Trumbull, by 
Horace White. Boston and New 
a Ye Miffin Company, 


PHILLPOTTS BREAKS NEW 
GROUND 


When Mr. Phillpotts announced 
that with Widecombe Fair he would 
desert Dartmoor his host of constant 
readers felt not only disappointment 
but apprehension. Could he at the 
age of fifty-one and after writing for 
twenty years novels of a certain fixt 
type, acquire a new technique, con- 
quer a new field? The chances were 
against him. 

But he has done it. His first ven- 
ture in the new field, The Joy of 
Youth, is as great in its way as any 
of his earlier works, yet is entirely 
different. He starts in Devonshire, 
but soon goes to Italy. In place of na- 
ture we have art of the latest mode; 
in place of primitive passions we 
have neo-paganism. The long descrip- 
tive passages, magnificently but la- 
boriously painting tor and moor, sky 
and coast, have vanished almost al- 
together, and we have instead a vol- 
ume composed very largely of con- 
versation and letters. Rustic philoso- 
phy and country humor are replaced 
by discussions of Bergson and 
Nietzsche, of Rodin’s_ sculpture, 
Strauss’s music, Gauguin’s painting, 
and Hobhouse’s morals. “The joy of 
youth” seems to consist chiefly in 
saying unconventional things. Noth- 
ing is sacred; no principles unques- 
tioned; no restraints acknowledged. 
An “Iconoclast’s Calendar” could be 
compiled from the volume with a 
suitable quotation for every one of 
the 365 leaves. 

But the reader who does not mind 
being shocked at heresies or who is 
no longer capable of it will find the 
book a mine of delight and will be 
trying to read it aloud to somebody. 
No cleverer dialog has appeared in 
any recent novel. Chapter X, in which 
“The Mind of the Baronet” is uncon- 
sciously exposed by himself in the 
course of a fox-hunt, conceals in 
every line a satirical shaft aimed at 
the heart of English conservatism. 

It is interesting to observe the 
growing influence exerted by George 
Meredith. Not to count minor novel- 
ists, both Maurice Hewlett and Eden 
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Phillpotts have abandoned the forms 
in which they have made their repu- 
tations to take up a style that must 
be called Meredithian, altho with no 
implication of imitation. 

The Joy of Youth, by Eden Phill- 


potts. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.30. 


FRENCH SCULPTURE 


While curiously uneven and some- 
what disappointing by reason of its 
limitations and its academic dryness 
of style, Prof. D. Cady Eaton’s Hand- 
book of Modern French Sculpture is 
nevertheless a valuable vade mecum 
for travelers who wish more infor- 
mation than is contained in ordinary 
guide-books but have not at hand 
the necessary works on art history 
and criticism. The book shows much 
study of its topic, indeed contains a 
superabundance of scraps of names 
and dates—but it does not reveal by 
analogy or otherwise any comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the broader field 
of sculpture in general. Offered as 
substitute for such knowledge are 
long extracts from Hegel’s 2sthetik. 
The’ histcrical survey breaks off 
abruptly with a few words about 
Rodin, a study of whom the author 
unfortunately was unable to com- 
plete. There is a useful epitome of 
Paris monuments, memorial statues 
and works of sculpture on public 
buildings. The half-tone illustrations, 
of which there are nearly two hun- 
dred, are good. 


A Handbook of Modern French 
Sculpture. by D. Cady Eaton. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


QUAKER PIONEERS 


Much has been done in recent 
years to give its due place in English 
and American history to the Society 
of Friends. The Beginnings of 
Quakerism in England have been well 
described by William C. Braith- 
waite, and Dr. Rufus M. Jones has 
written with scholarly care on the 
Quakers in the American Colonies. 
Mr. Charles F. Holder, however, in 
his book The Quakers in Great Brit- 
ain and in America has written a 
more complete and comprehensive 
history than any previously in exist- 
ence. He tells what they were and 
what they endured in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; and how 
they and their doctrines and ideals 
have permeated social life in Eng- 
land and America. It will be a sur- 
prize to many readers to learn how 
much of leadership the Society of 
Friends has given to the world; and 
how many of the honored names of 
English and American history belong 
either to Quakers, or to men and 
women of direct Quaker descent. 

Mr. Holder justly claims for the 
Friends that they were the pioneers 


in granting equality to women, in 
opposing slavery and the slave trade, 
in the temperance movement and in 
the championship of peace. The 
Quakers have an honorable place in 
the roll of inventors, manufacturers, 
engineers, bankers, educators, states- 
men and philanthropists. Among the 
more recent Quakers who have 
helped to make history, Mr. Holder 
enumerates, for England, John 
Bright and W. E. Forster; Lord 
Lister, the surgeon; Sir Samuel Cu- 
nard, the ship-owner; and Neal 
Dow, the temperance reformer. In 
America the list is long and substan- 
tial. In it Mr. Holder gives first 
place to Mrs. Russell Sage who, like 
himself, is descended from Christo- 
pher Holder,. one of the boldest and 
ablest Quaker leaders of the seven- 
teenth century. There is much in 
the volume that will be useful to gen- 
ealogists, for the Quakers kept care- 
ful records and their families were 
large and of a strong vitality. Mr. 
Holder seems to have missed the 
Quaker birthright of mysticism, and 
to have an inadequate comprehension 
of the meaning of the “Light With- 
in” by which the Quakers guided 
their way, but he has a hearty appre- 
ciation of the lofty morality and the 
true religion that have always char- 
acterized the Society of Friends. 

The Quakers in Great Britain and 

in America. Los Angeles: The 

Neuner Co. $6. 

SOME CONFESSIONS OF 


WEAKNESS 


Lord Milner is not likely ever to 
be ranked among the great statesmen 
of the British Empire. It was while 
he was in control of affairs in South 
Africa that England was precipitat- 
ed unprepared into the Boer War. 
Lord Milner failed to form any even 
approximately correct estimate of 
the strength and resources of the 
enemy, and he also failed to realize 
the strength of the blood tie between 
the Dutch of Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State and the Dutch of 
the Transvaal. After the war was 
over, Lord Milner, more than any 
other man, was responsible for the 
introduction of the indentured Chi- 
nese on the Rand—a system of prac- 
tical slavery under the British flag 
that was passionately repudiated by 
the British nation at the general 
election of 1906. After the Liberals 
came into power, from his place in 
the House of Lords, Lord Milner op- 
posed with all his might the granting 
of responsible government to the 
conquered and newly annexed Dutch 
provinces—a grant which did more 
in a few months to heal the wounds 
of the war than could otherwise have 
been accomplished in ten years. 

Later, as may be seen from the 


speeches which are collected in 
chronological order in the volume 
which Lord Milner has given to the 
world, under the title of The Nation 
and the Empire, he has been en- 
gaged chiefly in the movements for 
a return to protection and for com- 
pulsory military service. Some of the 
tariff reform speeches read like the 
presentations of the subject in this 
country some twenty years ago. 
Lord Milner tries to convince his 
hearers that the “foreigner pays 
the tax” and that import duties 
do not raise prices, just as Republi- 
can orators used to do in the days 
before the Dingley bill. In regard to 
conscription it would seem that Lord 
Milner, having been so wofully 
caught napping by the ‘Boers, would 
now run to the other extreme, and 
resort to a nation in arms as the 
only security against foreign con- 
quest. The volume of speeches in 
which he has not hesitated to put on 
record his own mistakes, furnishes 
the best possible means of forming 
an estimate of Lord Milner’s charac- 
ter and greatness. 

The Nation and the Empire, by 


Lord Milner. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $8. 


THE PANAMA OF ’49 


In ’49, thousands of fortune hunt- 
ers rushed, by way of Panama and 
the Horn, to the California gold 
mines in a mad dash for wealth. The 
hardships, thrilling fights with In- 
dians, and gambling joint escapades 
of four New York prospectors in 
these stirring times form the back- 
bone of Stewart Edward White’s new 
story Gold. While it teams with ac- 
tion and life, Mr. White finds oppor- 
tunity to display his powers of de- 
scriptive writing in dealing with the 
Panama of that day—a very differ- 
ent Panama from that of today— 
and in portraying the then mush- 
room city of San Francisco, which 
overflowed with a cosmopolitan and 
peculiarly stratified populace. 

Gold, by Stewart Edward White. 


New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.35. 


D’EON DE BEAUMONT 


The Chevalier d’Eon must always 
stand out in the pages of history be- 
cause of the appeal he makes to the 
imagination of the readers. The mix- 
ture of audacity and eccentricity in 
his character; his early success and 
quick rise to prominence and social 
rank; his quarrels with royal and 
aristocratic personages; his readi- 
ness to rush into print, and to take 
th2 public into his confidence, and 
finally his change of sex, which, re- 
sorted to in a moment of difficulty, 
was forced upon him permanently by 
Louis XV—all combined to surround 
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the Chevalier with a halo of romance, 
and to keep his name constantly be- 
fore the people from his first diplo- 
matic mission to St. Petersburg in 
1755 to his death in London in 1810. 
This remarkable history is cleverly 
pieced together from hitherto un- 
published letters and papers by Mr. 
Alfred Rieu in his D’Eon de Beau- 
mont, His Life and Times. The re- 
sult is a good readable story which 
includes not a little of European 
diplomacy of the eighteenth century, 
as well as the personal history of 
D’Eon and a reasonable explanation 
of his extraordinary change of sex. 


D’Eon de Beaumont, His Life and 
Times, by Alfred Rien. Boston: 
R. G. Badger. $3. 


THE ART OF HERALDRY 


W. H. St. John Hope’s Heraldry 
for Craftsmen and Designers, new- 
est volume in an admirable series 
of Technical Handbooks on the Ar- 
tistic Crafts, supplies such an ac- 
count of the principles of the art of 
heraldry as artists long have wanted 
to enable them to work out intelli- 
gently and correctly their own appli- 
cations of that curious symbolical 
and pictorial language. The author is 
an expert in English heraldry, or ar- 
mory as it was anciently called, and 
confines his book to this, since Eng- 
lish heraldry pretty fully illustrates 
the general principles followed in 
other countries also. The different 
usages which prevailed in the various 
periods of the development of the art 
are dealt with in detail and illustrat- 
ed from ancient sources. Clearness 
of statement characterizes the text, 
and the pictures in half-tone, colored 
lithographs and collotype reproduc- 
tions, some 230 in number, are un- 
usually good. 


Heraldry for a ae a and De- 
signers, by W. H. St. John Hope. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25. 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY HISTORY 


Mr. Samuel S. Green, for thirty- 
eight years librarian of the Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and since 1909 librarian 
emeritus, has rounded out his pro- 
fessional career by publishing a 
personal account of the Public 
Library Movement in the United 
States, 1853-1893. The history of 
this movement is of general interest 
because the public library is an 
integral part of public education. 
No man has done more to empha- 
size this fact than Mr. Green. He 
was one of the pioneers in the en- 
deavor to make libraries useful. 
What now are self evident proposi- 
tions needed to be supported by argu- 
ment when in 1876 he discoursed to a 
convention of librarians on “The de- 


sirableness of establishing personal 
intercourse and relations between li- 
brarians and readers in popular li- 
braries.” The newspapers in New 
York City commented with ‘uterest 
on the address in which he said that 
“a librarian should be as unwilling to 
allow an inquirer to leave the library 
with his question unanswered as a 
shopkeeper is to have a customer go 
out of his store without making a 
purchase.” 

The names of many people who 
since the early days of library work 
have become prominent in the educa- 
tional and literary world figure in 
Mr. Green’s book. It is an anecdotal 
rather than a systematic history, but 
the ample index prepared by Miss 
Moore makes easy its use as a refer- 
ence book for librarians and literary 


workers. 


The Public Library Movement in the 
United States, 1858-1898, by Samuel 


Swett Green. Boston: Boston Book 


Company. $2.25. 


A MONTENEGRO COURTSHIP 


Written in a crisp, lively vein, The 
Unafraid is the story of a series of 
romantic adventures of a wealthy 
American girl on an automobile tour 
in the picturesque mountainous dis- 
trict of Montenegro. Courtship, be- 
trothal, accident to the bridegroom, 
abduction—the story runs along at 
auto speed to reach a thrilling cli- 
max. Miss Ingram has imbued her 
latest story with all the care-killing 
qualities of her From the Car Be- 


hind. 


The Unafraid, by Eleanor M. In- 
= J. B. Lippincott Company. 


CHICAGO AND THE OLD 
NORTHWEST 


At last we have an adequate his- 
tory of the beginnings of Chicago. 
It is certainly a remarkable circum- 
stance that not until the lapse of one 
hundred and ten years after Capt. 
John Whistler erected Fort Dear- 
born on the west bank of Lake Mich- 
igan should a trustworthy history 
appear of that wonderful western 
city of which he was the founder. 
During that period many competent 
writers, such as Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man, Henry R. Schoolcraft, Francis 
Parkman, Hon. John Wentworth and 
Edward G. Mason, the historian of 
Illinois, described incidents or epi- 
sodes connected with Chicago and 
the Old Northwest, but no adequate 
history was published until the ap- 
pearance of Professor Quaife’s ad- 
mirable work in October, 1913, from 
the University of Chicago Press. 
Many compilations of Chicago and 
Northwest history have been issued 
during the past half century, com- 
mencing with Wau Bun in 1856, but 
no volume consonant with the de- 


mands of recent scholarship, all pre- 
vious so called histories being almost 
entirely in the interest of commer- 
cial gain or exploiting family parti- 
zanship. 

Much new and valuable material 
has been introduced by the professor 
in the 480 pages of his attractive 
octavo, and for the first time is pre- 
sented a complete and truthful ac- 
count of the Fort Dearborn massa- 
cre of 1812. In his preface the 
author writes: “If in many cases my 
conclusions seem to differ from those 
of other writers, I can only say that 
the words of a recent historian with 
reference to history writing in the 
Middle Ages, “Recorded events were 
accepted without challenge, and the 
sanction of tradition guaranteed the 
reality of the occurrence,’ apply with 
equal force to much of the literature 
pertaining to early Chicago.” 

We have no hesitation in cordial- 
ly commending Professor Quaife’s 
scholarly volume to the readers of 
The Independent, and also in saying 
that he has treated his topic with 
what Edmund Burke described as 
“the cold neutrality of an impartial 
judge.” His illustrated work includes 
a comprehensive bibliography of 
books and unpublished manuscripts 
consulted in its preparation, as well 
as a complete and exhaustive index. 

In conclusion, the present review- 
er may perhaps be permitted to 
remember that in his youth he was 
intimate with the second surgeon 
of Fort Dearborn, stationed there 
for several years under Captain 
Whistler before the tragedy of 1812, 
who frequently shot deer and wolves 
in what is now in the center of the 
great city; that he knew Shebbona 
and the half breed Alexander Robin- 
son, two chiefs who were present at 
the massacre; also that later in life 
he became well acquainted with 
many of Chicago’s early settlers, 
such as Mayor Wentworth and Will- 
iam B. Ogden, who contributed so 
largely to the prosperity and growth 
of the great inland metropolis which 
now ranks as fifth among the world’s 
largest cities. 


Chicago and the Old Northwest, 
1768-1835. A Study of the Evolution 
of the Northwestern Frontier. to- 
gether with a History of Fort Dear- 
born, by Milo Milton Quaife, Ph. D., 
professor of history in the Lewis 
Institute of Technology. Chicago 
Illinois: The University of rtd 
Press. $4 


MOTHERING ON PERILOUS 


Mothering twelve small boys with 
the instinct of war bred in their 
very bones is no slight task for one 
small woman. But the people of the 
Kentucky mountains—proud, self- 
reliant, of such stuff as heroes are 
made—give to their sons an inher- 
itance that makes the effort to 
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“bring them up to good citizenship” | 
well worth the while. Thru this sim- 
ple recounting of the joys and sor- 
rows of a year in a settlement school 
on Perilous runs the darker vein of 
a mountain feud with all its useless 
sapping of strength and life. 


Mothering on Perilous, by Lucy 
Furman. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


LITERARY NOTES 


In The House in Good Taste (The 
Century Co., $2.50) Elsie de Wolfe tells 
of her experiences in the interior deco- 
ration of her own houses. As she is said 


to be the most successful woman deco- | 


rator in the country the book is surely | _ 


authoritative. 


An unusual book is L. V. Lockwood’s 
Colonial Furniture in America (Scrib- 
ner, $25), as it is the most complete 
and best illustrated book dealing ex- 
clusively with American art in furni- 
ture that has yet appeared. Its great 
number of beautiful pictures and the 
care that has been taken in its making 
justify its large price. 


Mr. Alfred W. Martin, of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, has made a fresh 
study of some phases of The Life of 
Jesus in the Light of the Higher Crit- 
icism (Appleton, $1.50). Mr. Martin 
presents the birth, life and death of 
Jesus as entirely explainable from the 
naturalistic point of view. The book is 
reverent and founded on -scholarly 
sources, but the resulting picture of 
Jesus is not very inspiring. 

Because of the persistence of the 
problems involved in the subject, Rev. 
George U. Wenner has brought out a 
new and enlarged edition of his book on 
Religious Education and the Public 
School (American Tract Society). Dr. 
Wenner urges the solution of the main 
question by the concession of Wednes- 





day afternoon to the various religious | 


organizations for systematic instruction 
in religion. The way in which such work 
has been carried on by some private 
schools and Y. M. C. A. workers may be 


learned from The Use of the Bible | 
Among School Boys, published by the 


Association Press. 
To the person who delights in 


“facts not generally known,” and | 


most of us have that weakness, 
William S. Walsh’s Handy Book of Cu- 
rious Information (Lippincott, $3.50) 
will prove an invaluable member of the 


ready reference shelf. Here are dis- | 
cussed, not in cramped niggardly style, | 
but with full clear exposition and rich | 
infusion of related ideas, such subjects | 


as “The History of London’s ‘Amen 


Corner,’” “The Origin of the Barber’s | 


Pole,” “The World’s Wickedest City,” | 
“Cremation,” “The Clock of Death,” | 
“Women as Football Players,” “Giants,” | 
“Ice Cream,” “Lantern for the Dead,” | 
“Curious Post Offices,” and “The Thir- | 


teen Superstition.” The book is full of 
anecdote and humor and might be read 


from cover to cover with real entertain- | 
ment to the reader. It is amusing in | 


skimming thru it to notice the avoid- | 
ance of the obvious subjects. 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


are very hard to select. 
Why waste time and en- 
ergy trudging from store 
to store trying to choose 
suitable presents for your 
friends. Just write out your 
list of names and addresses; 
send us your check and 
we will mail copies of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
every week during the com- 
ing year. 
We will start the sub- 
scriptions with our special 
Christmas number. An at- 
tractive Christmas card, 
q bearing your name as giver, 
will also be mailed to reach 


each of these friends on 


Christmas day. 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash- 
ionable furs. 


126 West 42nd St. 
| NEW YORK 2 





WHY 
The American 


Standard Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 
IS BEST FOR HOME AND STUDY 





All scholars are agreed that this 
is the most accurate translation 
of the Scriptures, as it embodies 
the results of Biblical research in 
the last 300 years, during which 
time a greater number of authen- 
tic manuscripts have been brought 
to light than in ‘the thousand of 
years preceding. 

Those who cling to the old ver- 
sion voluntarily deprive themselves 
of all that Christian Scholarship 
has gained in exact knowledge of 
the Bible during the last 300 years. 

Then, too, the exact thought of 
the sacred writers is giyen in 
readily understandable language in 
this version—hence its readings 
are much more interesting and in- 

structive to the entire family. 

The American Standard Bible is made in 
several editions especially suitable for home 
and study use, combining large type and com- 
pact size. Over 200 styles to meet every re 
quirement. Prices, 35 cents to $50.00, 

Just let us send you sample pages and price 
list, that you, yourself, may see what a 
wonderful Book it really is. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 U Fourth Avenue, New York 
For Sale by All Booksellers 




















PEBBLES 


The objection to the polite man is 
that he usually wishes to sell you some- 
thing.—Denver News. 


A demand has arisen for a nice, good, 
wholesomely homely girl on a periodical 
cover.—Minneapolis Journal. 


There is one good thing about rag- 
time music—nobody ever remembers 
the name of the authors.—Washington 
Herald. 
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This brief follows “The Panama Ca- 

nal Tolls Question,” May 29, 1913; “The 

Single Six-Year Term for the Presi- 

dent,” August 7, 1913; “Convict Labor 

in the United States,” August 28, 1913, 

and “The California Anti-Alien Land 

Law,” October 16, 1913. It was pre- 

pared by Frederick C. Hicks, Assistant 

Librarian of Columbia University. 
Mexico has known no peace since 

Porfirio Diaz, in 1911, resigned the 

presidency and went into exile. His 

successor, Madero, after being deposed 
by Huerta, a general in the army, was 
murdered under circumstances which 
threw suspicion on Huerta, who had be- 
come Provisional President. The consti- 
tutional party is now in rebellion, re- 
fusing to recognize the authority of 
Huerta. Before the indecisive presiden- 
tial election on October 26 Huerta ar- 
rested and put into prison 100 members 
of the legislature, and proclaimed him- 
self dictator. The lives and property of 
aliens in Mexico have been endangered, 
foreign capital is largely involved, and 
the necessity for intervention is under 
discussion. President Wilson sent as his 
representative to treat with Huerta 

John Lind, of Wisconsin, who has been 

able to accomplish nothing tangible. 

Meanwhile, Americans have been urged 

to leave Mexico, and many have done 

so, much to their financial loss. See 

“The Story of the Week” in recent num- 

bers of The Independent. 

BRIEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 

1. Intervention has been justified on all 
of the following grounds: 

- (1) For the self-preservation of 
the intervening state. 

(2) To compel a state to live up to 
its treaty obligations. 

(3) To protect the lives, honor or 
property of citizens abroad. 

(4) From friendship to one of two 
parties in a civil war, usually on the 
invitation of one of the parties. 

(5) To oppose wrong-doing—ille- 
gal or immoral acts, religious prose- 
cution or cruelties. 

II. Intervention is required in order to 
protect the lives, honor and property 
of foreign citizens in Mexico, to pre- 
vent a recurrence of illegal and im- 
moral acts on the part of the Provi- 
sional President, and in order to 
bring to an end a civil war. 

III. It is the duty of the United States 
to intervene in Mexico because we 
have, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
warned Europe not to interfere in the 
affairs of this continent, and have 
thus assumed all responsibility. 

IV. As a representative of the Anglo- 

Saxon race, it is the duty of the Unit- 

ed States to establish a stable govern- 
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ment in Mexico. “Indifference on 
the part of Teutonic states to the 
political civilization of the rest of 
the world is not only a mistaken 
policy, but disregard of duty.”—Bur-. 
gess. 

V. The United States must either 
abandon to their fate foreigners hav- 
ing interests in Mexico or inter- 
vene. Unless conditions immediately 
change for the better, a supposition 
not now probable, the first alterna- 
tive cannot be accepted. The United 
States must accept its responsibility. 


BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I. Intervention is a violation of the sov- 
ereignty of independent states. 

“Every sovereign state is bound to 
respect the independence of every 
other sovereign state.”—Underhill v. 
Hernandez, 168 U. S. 250. 

“No principle of general law is 
more universally acknowledged than 
the perfect equality of nations... . 
It results from this equality that no 
one can rightfully impose a rule on 
another.”—Chief Justice Marshall, in 
The Antelope, 10 Wheat. 66. 


II. Conditions in Mexico do not justify 
intervention by the United States 
either on legal or practical grounds. 
Intervention is not necessary. 

(1) To protect the lives, honor and 
property of United States citizens 
living in Mexico. A state is not bound 
to give to aliens any greater measure 
of protection than to its own citizens. 
There has been no discrimination 
against our citizens. They have suf- 
fered greater financial loss because 
they left Mexico at the urgent re- 
quest of the United States than from 
the actual conditions existing in 
Mexico; or 

(2) To support the so-called con- 
stitutional party in Mexico. No offi- 
cial request has been made for aid. 

III. The Monroe Doctrine does not place 
any obligation on the United States 
to intervene in Mexico. 

(1) It is only by an unwarranted 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine that 
the United States can be held respon- 
sible for the affairs of Latin America. 

(2) This doctrine has outlived its 
usefulness, and it should therefore 
be abandoned. 

IV. It would be mere presumption for 
the United States to intervene in 
Mexico on the ground that the An- 
glo-Saxon race is politically supe- 
rior to the Latin race. 

V. If, eventually, any intervention is 
deemed necessary, it should be by a 
group of states, including Brazil, 
Chile, and Argentina. 





=~ wn DEBATE 


RESOLVED: 


That the United States should 
intervene 1n Mexico 
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SCHOOLS 
WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 


WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and superheated 


schoolrooms, and exposure and severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS, Florida’s Oldest College 
AT WINTER PARK 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, at less 
cost than at home ? -College. Academv, Music. Expression, Art, 
Business—golf, tennis, beating. gymnasium, athletics. Pres. W. 
F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL. D., (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). 




















HOME STUDY COURSES 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory Ag- 
ricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and Civil Service bepartments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

250 Page Catalog FREE—Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield. Mass. 





Prof. Genung, 
English. 
28 Bosse Place, 























SCHOOL OF MEDICAL GYMNASTICS AND 
MASSAGE, 61 East 86th street.—Practical and 
theoretical course; hospital training. For infor- 
mation apply to REGISTRAR. 


Columbia Grammar Schoo 


Founded -1764 





| PEOPLE WHO WRITE 


Mr. James Francis Dwyer, of Spotted 

Panther fame (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 

is about to travel in the Malay Archi- 

| pelago, “loafing along from Thursday 
| Island to Singapore.” 


Some one, in a burst of enthusiasm 
over The Toiling of Felix (Scribners), 
announced Henry van Dyke to be the 
| first American poet. By the way, who 
does occupy that position if not he? 


A writer in the November Strand in- 
forms us that, notwithstanding their 
theoretical experience, authors are, on 
the whole, far from being ideal lovers. 
Love becomes to them too much a mat- 
ter of scientific analysis to be a personal 
emotion. 


Times have changed since the days 
of Stevenson’s indefatigable care, when 
to rewrite a manuscript seven times be- 
fore publication, to say nothing of 
proof revision, was a common incident. 
A prominent Indianapolis publisher 
boasts that one of his authors actually 
wrote a manuscript twice before it was 
presented for publication! 


Those of Mr. Hulbert Footner’s read- 
| ers who think of him as dwelling amid 
| the untrodden ways of the bleak Cana- 
| dian Northwest with no roof but the 
blue vault of the sky over his head may 
set their minds at rest. He lives in a 








| 


93rd Street and Central Park West delightful little old-fashioned cottage— 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE $f Testo <P 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 


CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


The owner of a controlling interest in a large 
select private school in New York City is unable 








of Boston, 120 





to give it the necessary supervision, his own busi- | 


ness requiring all his time and attention. 
a select and exclusive clientele. 
many years; country-wide reputation. An un- 
usual opportunity for a man with some money and 
a good deal of energy. No agents. Address H. 
J. 8., care The Independent. 

















BOOK 
SERVICE 


BRENTANO’S place at the disposal 
of all, a thoroughly organized, trained 
efficient and prompt service for sup- 
plying Books on any subject, in any 
language and wherever published. 


Lists, Catalogues and 
Information Free. 


BRENTANO’S for half a Century 
have been supplying, satisfactorily, 
Book Buyers throughout the World. 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Everywhere. 


BRENTANO’S 


5th Ave. and 27th St., New York. 





























Has | 
Established | 


the oldest house in Maryland—and 
basks in the warm sunshine of that 
temperate land. 


| It is difficult for any one to tell in just 
what part of the world Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis is at any particular 
moment. Report has it, however, that 
he is in the wilds of Cuba helping Au- 
gustus Thomas to motion-picturize Sol- 
diers of Fortune. Also that he is acting 
himself in the play, and that a number 
of other important personages whose 
names have not been definitely given 
out, are assisting in the production. 


What has his birthplace to do with 
the tendency of an author’s work? Is 
| the atmosphere of his “home town” in 
| any degree responsible? Avila, in Spain, 
one of the strangest little towns in the 
world, was the home of Santa Teresa, 
perhaps the greatest woman mystic— 
_ and of George Santayana. Speaking of 
| Santayana, possibly his new book, The 





||| Winds of Doctrine (Scribners), should 


be read by the more broad minded of 
| Mr. Bergson’s admirers. It tries to blow 
| away many of Mr. Bergson’s most fun- 
damental theories. 


Mr. William Richard Hereford, au- 
thor of When Fools Rush In (Bobbs- 
Merrill), has a little story that he tells 
to lawyers who question the money- 
making ability of newspaper men. Mr. 
Hereford once decided to give up re- 
porting for the law. “My shingle swung 

| for a year and a half and in that time 
| I was hired in just one case, for which 
I charged a fee of $5. Finally I saw the 
| light and returned to the writing game. 
By the way, I was never able to collect 
| that $5.” Yet if any one should ask us 
| just what the story proves we probably 
could not say. 























THE 
OPEN COURT 


An illustrated monthly ($1.00 per year) 
especially devoted to the interesting ques- 
tions of higher criticism and comparative 
religion, popular expositions of the phil- 
osophy of mathematics, discussions of 
anthropology and history, political and in- 
ternational questions from the standpoint 
of scientific principle. 


Readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT are invited 
to send for free sample 
copy of the October num- 
ber, which contains, 
among other articles— 


THE ORIENT AND WORLD PEACE. 

From an Oriental Point of View. By 
BASANTA Koomar Roy. 
A masterly setting-forth of the East- 
ern attitude toward the so-called “Yel- 
low Peril” (as expressed by Occi- 
dental newspapers and jingoes), and 
European aggression in the Orient, 
pointing a warning which far-sighted 
European and American statesmen 
may well take to heart. 


PRIMITIVE WAYS OF THINKING. 
With special reference to Negation 
and Classification. By Jos1an Roycr. 
An essay treating of the influences on 
the beginnings of science of primitive 
mental processes. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SAMUEL BUT- 
LER. By M. Jourpain. 


THE MORAL CONCORD. By the late 
Henri Porncargé. 
Read by Henri Poincaré at the inau- 
gural meeting of the French League 
for Moral Education, three weeks be- 
fore his death. Translated by George 
Bruce Halsted. 


GREEK ART IN INDIA. :By the Eprtor. 
Dealing with the influence of the 


Greek spirit on Indian sculpture. 
With half-tone illustrations. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
UNITARIAN LITERATURE FREE 


Address MRS. STARKES WHITON, 
Hincuam CENTER, Mass. 








BRAND NEW TYPEWRITER 


typewriter, carried in 
ket. Visibie writer. 
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“A Real Pleasure to Use it!’"— 










Regular Edition. 


| This New Creation is far more than a dic- 
| tionary, being equivalent in type matter to a 

} 15- -volume encyclopedia. It answers with 
) final authority all kinds of questions in lan- 





| guage, history, geography, biography, 
ii) trades, arts, and sciences, sports, foreign 
I) phrases, abbreviations, etc. Get the Best. 


Supreme Court Judges concur in its favor. 


| ton uses it as the authority. 

can be made of no other dictionary. 

i) WRITE for ale Pree ost of poche mass WM ponsame fie maquina 
G. & C. MER RIAM CO! SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


For over 70 i... ape of the  — Webster Dictionaries. 


“ and have the index. 











The Government Printing Office at Washing- 
These statements 


Printed on expensive, thin, 
strong, opaque, imported jf 
India Paper. So light, so |) 
convenient, that you will 
use it at every opportun- | 
nity. Size, 1234x934x2% 
inches. Wt., only 7 Ibs. 

Edition. Printed on 
strong book paper of the | 
highest quality. Size, 
1234x9%4x5 inches. Wt. |i) 
1434 lbs. Both Editions || 
are from the same plates 


. 2700 Pages. ji 
The only dictionary with | 
the new divided page, }i)))\| 
“A Stroke of Genius.” 
Keep abreast of the times. 
To Know means to win 
Success. Let us tell you 
more about the New In- 
ternational— 

The Merriam Webster 


i {NNN AAR 1) a 
| 


| Per Advt. in INDEPENDENT 
| Send sample pages, maps, etc. 


USA 


D> nn cabbendeks enon rn 
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Downtown Store: 
Uptown Store: 


Used Furniture : 
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OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


QUALITY 


CLARK & GIBBY, INC. 


82-84 Fulton Street, New York 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


164 William Street, New York 
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OVER THE WORLD 


The uniformity and comparative cool- 


| ness of the climate of the coastal region 


the newIndiaPaperEditionof 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the 


of southern California, especially about 


| San Diego, is attributed by meteorolo- 
| gists to the “velo cloud,” which screens 


the earth from the sun every morning 
until nearly noon. This cloud is a high- 
lying mist which continually results 


| from the contact of the oceanic air with 
|, the heat eddy rising from the arid in- 
| terior plains. 


The population of Rumania, accord- 


| ing to the census lately completed, is 
i)| 7,248,061, an increase of about 10 per 


cent during the last decade, despite 


| much emigration. Eight-tenths of the 


population is rural, and there is little 


W)\|| tendency to flock into the towns. Six 
|| cities contain more than 50,000 popula- 
||| tion, of which the greatest is Bucharest 
i] with 338,000; 
)}| Galatz 72,000. The newly acquired ter- 
| ritory from Bulgaria will add hardly 
| more than 50,000 to the total. 


Issay has 76,000 and 


Some weeks ago The Independent 


ly)! published a map of railways completed 


and projected in Africa. The latest bit 


i of progress toward filling the sketch is 
I\\| the sanction given by the British Gov- 


ernment to the proposed construction 
of a new line thru Nigeria. This line 
will be some 400 miles in length, and 
will run from the head of the Bonny 


\\| estuary thru the Udi coal fields to the 
| Benue River and thence in a north- 
| westerly direction to the Kaduna River, 
i)| where it will join the Baro-Kano Rail- 


way. Its seaport terminal is to be named 


' Port Harcourt. 


Ibn Batuta, the Arabic traveler and 
historian of the thirteenth century, 
mentions that he saw in Upper Egypt 
water stored in trees. A writer in the 
Scottish Geographical Journal says the 
same thing is to be seen today in the 
northern Sudan. The natives there hol- 
low out the great banyan tree (Adan- 
sonia), stopping up any holes in the 
trunk with bricks and mortar. These 
reservoirs are filled during the rainy 
season, and the water is sold when the 
droughts arrive. Bees are also domiciled 
in hollow trees, so that a supply of 
honey is maintained by means of these 
natural - hives. 


Continuous researches are being con- 
ducted into the hydrography of the 


_ North Sea, for the benefit of the fish- 


eries, by nine vessels—British, Dutch 
and Norse—all of which have trained 
investigators on board, and are an- 
chored, and will remain stationary, at 
various favorable points. Observations 
are to be made at hourly intervals thru- 
out the day and night, for a long period, 
on the currents, density of the several 
water layers, temperature, and salinity 
of the water, and on everything having 
any possible bearing on the distribution, 
habits or breeding of the food fishes. 
The surprizing facts which have come 


| to light, as to the relation between fish 


life and water conditions, have led to 
this codrdinated investigation of the 
most important fishing ground in Eu- 
rope. 
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MERELY ACADEMIC 


Three Chinamen are learning how to 
care for the forests of the Republic at 
the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse. 


The women who finish the home eco- 
nomics course at Wisconsin earn from 
$750 to $1000 in their first year’s jobs 
and up to $1500 by their third year. 


The Mexican disorders have not 
checked educational progress. One hun- 
dred and sixty-seven new Government 
schools for natives have been organized 
during the year. 


The maximum number of foreign 
students in the German universities is 
to be fixt by the Government. There 
was a strike at the University of Halle 
this year because Russians were crowd- 
ing Germans out of the medical school. 


The teaching of journalism is one 
of the biggest problems being handled 
just now by the universities. The second 
annual conference of instructors in 
journalism will be held at Wisconsin on 
November 28 and 29. 


Princeton defeated Yale’s varsity 
eight at Lake Carnegie, Princeton, on 
Saturday, October 25, by a length of 
open water. A fall race between east- 
ern college crews is a brand new thing 
in the year’s athletics. 


At the University of Illinois a great 
farmers’ convention hall is being built. 
It will seat 11,000. When the farmers 
are not busy with it the cadet regiment 
will use it as an armory and the uni- 
versity athletes will have an indoor 
gridiron and diamond under its shelter. 


Fraternities at Minnesota have been 
ranked in a scholarship list on the 
basis of the average stand of the mem- 
bers of each chapter. Zeta Psi led the 
fraternity roll and Delta Gamma the 
sororities, but all but two of the ten 
sororities ranked higher than the high- 
est fraternity. 


The School of Mines at Columbia, 
which is to celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary next spring, has a mine as one 
birthday gift. Unused workings in Con- 
necticut near the summer surveying 
camp have been leased so that the min- 
ers can get the most practical kind of 
mine surveying. 


A homecraft course is open to girls 
at the Wadleigh High School in New 
York city. The four years include plen- 
ty of domestic science and art, with 
household arithmetic, household man- 
agement and, by way cf electives, bac- 
teriology, sanitation and the fundamen- 
tals of legal procedure. 


Wellesley graduates are not to leave 
college with a vague desire to do some- 
thing and not the ghost of an idea what 
the something is. Miss Florence Jack- 
son, a vocational expert, is to come to 
the college once a week to advise under- 
graduates where they can best place 
their energies, and a faculty-alumne- 
student committee is to help girls find 
the work they want. 

















Revell's New Books-ii Booksellers 


WAYNE WHIPPLE 
Author of “The Story-Life of Lincoln,” etc. 


The Story-Life of the Son of Man 


A Living Panorama of the Life of Christ 


Nearly a thousand stories from sacred and 
secular sources woven into a continuous and 















































































CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


The Keeper <2 Vineyard 
A Tale of the Ozarks 


. This story of a “return to nature,” 
like the author’s “Master of the Oaks,” 
pulsates with real life. 











complete chronicle of the life of the Saviour. /. . r The scene lies Ng 
Story by story, the author has built up from 'n the Missouri Ozarks, a melting pot 
the best that has been written, mosaic like, wherein those who seek the solace of 
a vivid and _ attractive narrative of the life nature and a living from the soil fuse 
of lives. Mr. Whipple’s life stories of their lives with the Natives of the Hills 
Washington and Lincoln, in the same , 
unique form, have both been conspicu- Illustrated, $1.25 net. 
ously successful books. CLARA E.L 
Illustrated, net, $2.50. = AUGHLIN 
CHARLES G. TRUMBULL The Work-A-Day Girl HUGH 
A ee: BLACK 
Anthony Comstock, Mt arene Conditions shen ae 
° : ‘day have given more : ree 
Fighter Serious and sympathetic cangideration “Friendship 


to the difficulties which 
can working girl. 
and outspoken, 
there is need of 
so vital to our so 


An authorized biography of this 
great fighter for purity. The story 
is one of life-and-death adven- 
ture, moral and physical hero- 
ism, and incomparable achieve- 
ment. The detailed account of 
how all this was done is a most 
thrilling and remarkable story. 


Mlustrated, net, $1.25. 


JOHN HENRY 


beset the’ Ameri- 
The book is frank 
but not too much so, for 
plain talk on a matter 
cial welfare, 


Illustrated, net,$1.50, 


Happiness 


“Only those who are 
constitutionally _pessi- 
mistic"and temperament- 
ally incapable of opti- 
mism can fail to find 
something good in this.”— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


The Parable 
of the Cherries 








i Pocket edition. Gilt Top 
Things That A call to a larger brotherhood by one net $1.00. 
who has devoted half a life time to in- 
Matter Most forming and softening our thoughts to- 

Brief devotional / “24 the stranger within our gates. MALCOLM JAMES 
messages of the great Boards, net, 50 cents. McLEOD, D.D. 
preacher, possessing pannel MAA 
the simplicity, the 


earnestness and di- 
rectness which have 
made Dr.. Jowett 
unfailingly help- 
ful. Those who 
have come to 
look to him for 
spiritual uplift 
and comfort 
will find him 
here at his 
best. 


I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow,” etc, 


The Torch Bearer 


A Camp Fire Girl’s Story 
“A story of Camp Fire life both in 
the city meetings and in active camp in 
the country. An interesting tale for 
not only the initiated, but the unini- 
tiated as well.”—Washington Times. 


Letters to Edward 


The letters which make up this 
volume let the reader into the heart 
life of one of America’s most popular 
preachers. Dr. McLeod has visualized 
the present day world in which a metro- 
politan pastor moves, in a delightfully 
realistic way. His letters are human and 











appealing. Net, $1.00 
Net, Illustrated, net, $1.00. 
$1.25. PATTERSON DU BOIS 
MARY STEWART 2 P 
Author of “Tell Me a True Story.” The Practice of Salvation 
The Shepherd of Us All Trailing a Word to a World Ideal 
%“< 


Mr. Du Bois, who is so well known to Bible 
teachers and students as the author of “‘The Point 
of Contact in’ Teaching,” and “The Natural Way 
in Moral Training,” in this, his latest volume, inter- 
prets salvation in a way that appeals to “the man of 
the street.” Net, $1.00 


Stories of the Christ Retold for Children 
There is a touching beauty and clear- 
ness about Miss Stewart’s pictures of 
the Christ life which will ineffaceably 
impress itself upon the child heart. 


Illustrated, net, $1.25. 





The Publishers will be pleased to send their list of New Books —about one hundred titles—upon application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 








YOU KNOW TEN PEOPLE 


who would be very glad to share in the privileges 
provided by the Sixty-fifth Birthday Campaign of THE 
INDEPENDENT. If you will send their names and 
addresses by an early mail, we will at your request 
afford them this very unusual opportunity. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th Street, New York 
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The name of the 
Steinway dealer 
nearest you, to- 
gether with illus- 
trated literature, 
will be sent upon 
request and 
mention of this 
magazine. 


ASTER mu- ff 
sicians, past [if 
and present, have 
achieved their 
greatest successes 
upon Steinway 
Pianos. 


The Steinway of 
half a century ago 
was the preferred 
instrument of the 
“maestro,” because 
of its mechanical 
perfection and its 
melodious sweet- 
ness, sonority and 
power of tone. 





The Steinway of today is 
an even greater musical 
marvel and every Steinway 
Piano is a Steinway in all 
the attributes implied by 
that name. 





STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 











BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No, 
$7 containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cit in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, Sci- 
ence, History, Travel, Biography and Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street, Philadelphia 











THE WEATHER 


Shepherd: “Weei, du ye hein, viz, that 
I never saw in a’ my born days what I 
could wi’ a safe conscience hae ca’d bad 
weather? The warst had aye some re- 
deemin’ quality aboot it.”—-Noctes Am- 
brosianae. 


Agricultural meteorology has recent- 
ly experienced a definite revival all 
over the world, partly under the stimu- 
lus of the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome. A conference on 
this subject was held at a recent meet- 
ing of the British Association. 


Meteorology—the science of weather 
—is still a neglected and isolated sub- 
ject, in spite of its respectable antiquity 
(Aristotle wrote the first book about 
it) and its absolutely universal appeal. 
In the United States there are not half 
a dozen eminent meteorologists except 
those connected with the Weather Bu- 
reau; the subject is unknown to most 
college curricula, and there is only one 
first-rate meteorological library in ex- 
istence. Why? 


The director of the British Meteoro- 
logical Office says that farmers in the 
British Isles suffer an annual loss of 
£20,000,000 thru bad weather. Hail- 
storms alone cost the whole agricultural 
world about $200,000,000 a year. What 
can be done about it? May not the sit- 
uation be ameliorated by some better 
adjustment between climate and crops? 
This is the capital problem of agricul- 
tural meteorology, but another is the 
improvement of weather forecasts for 
farmers. 





Indian summer is coming—is at hand 
—is just over—according to the date 
| on which these random notes appear in 


| print, the latitude in which they are 
| read, the vicissitudes of the season, and 


the reader’s ideas as to what particular 
period of the autumn or early winter 
should be definitely recognized under 
this name. The origin of the name 


| “Indian summer,” like that of the word 


“blizzard,” is shrouded in obscurity. A 
French description of America, pub- 
|lished in 1787, mentions “l’Eté Sau- 
| vage” as a phenomenon of our au- 
|tumnal climate, while the English 
phrase itself has been traced only as 
far back as 1790. 


_ The idea of a regularly recurring 
| period of mild weather in autumn is, 
| however, not peculiar to the New 


_ | World. In various countries of Europe 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required? -© - 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
ROMEIKE’S pA used nowa- 


by every 





PRESS CLIPPINGS ter "up to- | 


date business 
man; they bring you in constant touch with all 
public and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of business. We read 
for our subscribers all the important papers pub- 
lished in the United States and abroad. If you 
have never used press clippings, drop us a postal 
and we will show how they can be of advantage 
to you. Write for booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC., 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


we find “all-hallown summer,” “hallan- 
summer,” “old wives’ summer,” “St. 
Luke’s summer,” “St. Martin’s sum- 
mer,” and the “summers” of a dozen 
saints besides. A popular fallacy is 
involved in the idea wherever it occurs. 
A certain type of mild, tranquil weather 
is likely to prevail intermittently in the 
decline of the year, and any particular- 
ly pronounced manifestation of this 
| type is readily identified in the public 
mind as the Indian summer (or what- 
ever else it may be called)—just as any 
stormy period about the time of the au- 
tumnal equinox is assumed to be the 
| equinoctial storm. 
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Unity of Interest 


The owners, the board of directors 
and the executive officers of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
are one and the same group of men. 








This means that the 


PIERCE-ARROW 


organization is one of united indi- 
viduality, hampered by no outside 
interference or syndicated control. 
It means that the Pierce-Arrow 
directors are free to utilize their 
full resources of capital, brains and 
energy to the attainment of their ideal 
—the successful building and markKet- 
ing of the best possible motor trucks 
and pleasure cars. 


Every individual directly inter- 
ested in Pierce-Arrow financial 
success is a working unit in the 
Pierce-Arrow organization. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company of Buffalo, N.Y 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
will be under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
1122 Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
INFORMATION, The Independent, Publishers Building, New York. 


This Department 


Address inquiries by mail to 











INDIES 
CRUISES 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
16 TO 29 DAYS 





$145-S175 UP 
SS.AMERIKA {5 
S.S. VICTORIA LUISE 47°~ 


HAMBURG-: 
AIMERICAN 
LINE lv 





45 BWAY NEW YORK 
EGYPT AND THD NEAR EAST—Write us 
for information about travel in these 
fascinating lands. We have all the data. DUN- 
NING ©O., 201 Cong’l Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 


Popular resort hotel renowned for its high class table and 
beautiful surroundings. Free access to orange and grape 
fruit groves. Myriads of lakes. Good fishing. Free 
from malaria. Unexcelled soft drinking water. We main- 
tain our own dairy and gardens, Write for booklet. 

W. H. BOAL, Manager 





@WINTERCRUISESE 


THE RIVIERA | Panama Canal 











ITALY 
AND EGYPT 


Largest Steamers 
in the trade 


“ Adriatic” 
“Celtic” 


White Star Line 


| NOVEMBER 29 | 


JANUARY 10 

JANUARY 24 

FEBRUARY 21 
MARCH 7 


Canopic nov. 27 
Cretic pec. 11 


Ask for Booklets 








‘| JANUARY 7 | 








West Indies 
South America 


Newest Steamers 
to the Tropics 


“Lapland” 
“Laurentic’” 
“Megantic’ 


Red Star and 
White Star Lines 











JAN. 17 
JAN. 24 


FEB. 25 
MAR. 4 
JAN. 31 MAR. 14 
FEB, 11 APL. 4 


16 to 28 Days 
$145 to $175 upward 








Red Star and White Star Lines 


9 BROADWAY, N. Y., OR LOCAL AGENTS 











In time a photographer learns peo- 
ple will stand for considerable flattery, 


and becomes 
Globe. 


an 


artist.—Atchison 
like a hard winter.—Atchison Globe. 





Commonwealth Ave. 


100 yards from Massachusetts Avenue car lines 


Che Distinctive 
Boston House 


and one of the most inviting and 
homelike hotels in the world. 

Our illustrated booklet of the hotel 
with information on interesting things 
in Boston and vicinity will be mailed 
on the favor of your address. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Manager 


There are several desirable 
rooms and suites at modest rates. 


Balboa’s Dream 
Realized 


The dream of Balboa is at 
last to be realized. Exactly 
400 years from the date when 
that great Spanish discoverer 
cr the Isthmus of Panama 
on foot, other men will cross 
it in ships. That was Balboa's 
dream—to “cross it in ships.” 





American men, his equal in 
courage and perseverance, have 
made his dream come true. 

Every patriotic American citizen 
should esteem it a proud privi- 
lege to see this crowning glory 
of American industry, see 
it in the making, as it can never 


be seen again. 


Panama— West 
Indies Cruises 


enable the American people to 
see this monumental work now 
approaching completion with 
the maximum of comfort and 
enjoyment. The voyages will 
be Vee i ious, ele- 
antly a int 
EROS 

returning thr 

Indies, and stopping at all the 
most interesting and attractive 
points in that picturesque, ro- 
mantic archipelago. 

Duration of 21 or 29 days, 
sailing from New York Jan. 
14th, Feb. 12th, and Mar. 19th, 
calling at Havana, Santiago, 
Kingston, Colon, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Brighton, Bar- 
bados, Fort de p <~4 St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau. 


The Cost is $160.00 up. 
For full information address 
OELRICHS & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 





The circus is coming, and the most 
noteworthy feature will be the smell.— 


| New Orleans Picayune. 


| The surest way to dissipate your venom 


and your wrath 
Is jumping in a six-foot tub to take an 
ice-cold bath. 
—Galveston News. 


If the Thaw fortune is large enough 
it might be a good idea to let him es- 
cape from one state to another until 
all the lawyers have a chance. It looks 


Mrs. Robinson—And were you up the 
Rhine? . 

Mrs. de Jones—I should think so; 
right to the very top. What a splendid 
view there is from the summit!—Tit- 
Bits. 


“Ah, my friend,” said the man who 
was fond of moralizing, “it is true that 
we can really accomplish nothing until 











the crooked has been made straight”— 

“Of course,” interrupted the man in 
the loud clothes, “you except cork- 
| screws?”—Catholic Standard and 
| Times. 
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FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


A new “American School of Opera” 
in San Francisco has just been opened 


under the direction of Paul Steindorff, | 


who also holds the position of choragus 


of the University of California, and of | 


W. F. Rochester, who has heretofore 
worked with Mr. Steindorff in the pro- 
ducing of operas. 


Ferruccio Benvenuto Busoni, whose 


astounding virtuosity as a pianist is 
known in two hemispheres, is leav- 


ing Berlin, where he has made his | 


home for several years, to assume the 


directorship of the Bologna Conserva- | 


tory of Music. He will also conduct the 
Bologna Symphony Orchestra, com- 
posed of ninety players. 


Gustave Charpentier’s new opera 
“Julien,” which was produced in Paris 
last June, is one of the novelties prom- 
ised at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, in the coming season. Ca- 
ruso and Miss Farrar will probably ap- 
pear in the leading parts in this opera, 
and it is said that tho M. Charpentier 
is an exceedingly timid man who shuns 
notoriety the directorate of the Metro- 
politan has induced him to come to 
America to witness the New York 
premiére of his new work. 


A new trio has been organized for 
chamber music work, to be known as 
the Schroeder Trio, composed of Ethel 
Gave Cole, pianist; Sylvain Noack, vio- 
linist, and Alwin Schroeder, 
Mrs. Cole is a graduate of the London 
Royal College and has figured in mu- 
sical life in New York for ten years. 


cellist. | 


Mr. Noack is the second concertmaster | 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Schroeder, long associated with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra as leading 


’cellist, is known to the musical public | 


as one of the greatest living masters of 
his instrument. 


Perhaps the most important product 
of the Verdi centenary will be the pub- 


lication of the composer’s correspend- | 


ence. For sixty years he made a habit 
of keeping sketches of the more im- 
portant letters he wrote. Besides these 


sketches, which fill five large volumes, | 


there have been placed at the disposal 
of the publishers thousands of letters 
sent to Verdi, many of them by famous 
contemporaries. Since Verdi’s death in 
1901, these papers have been preserved 
in the keeping of his niece, Mme. Car- 
rara. 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, formerly of 
Frankfort, has been engaged as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and musical director of ‘the 
Cincinnati May festival, at which im- | 
portant festival this orchestra is to pro- | 


vide the instrumental music. Dr. Kun- | 


wald served as one of the “guest con- 


ductors” of the New York Philharmonic | 
in 1906, at which time The Inde- | 


pendent pronounced him a thoroly good 
conductor. He is a musician of sound 
schooling, broad experience and large 
sympathies, and he goes to Cincinnati 
at an opportune time to make the most 
of a newly awakened popular interest in 
good music. 




















Se Saves the cost of a Be 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Several times over 


Does that heading interest you? Then read what follows. 


The model 10 Visible Remington has a mechanism found only 
on Remington-made machines—the Co/umn Selector. 


The Column Selector eliminates all hand adjustments of the carriage 
except line spacing. 


In ordinary letter writing the Column Selector saves 15 to 20 per 
cent. in time and labor. 


Figured on the value of your time, or your operator’s time, that means 
a new saving which, in a few months, will amount to more than the total 
cost of the machine. 

It comes down to this: —From the standpoint of your own pocketbook you 
can not afford to use any typewriter which lacks this new time saving feature. 


Call and See for Yourself 


Seeing is believing. You are cordially invited to call at any Remington 
office and ask to see a demonstration of the 
Remington Column Selector. We will be glad to 
show you just what the mechanism is and how 
it works. We will write a letter with it and 
the same letter without it. We will show you 
just how much time it saves and why. And 
your coming will put you under no obligation. 
We simply wish to show you, and every one 
who is interested in typewriters, the latest time 
and labor saving achievement in this field. 




















Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and 
Everywhere 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book On tablets. Free. 





ESTABLISHED 1835 


) & (CONGER 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 


Cooking Utensils and Moulds of every. de- 
scription. Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Glass. Kitchen’ and Laundry 
Housecleaning Materials, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Etc. 





Furniture, 
Carpet Sweepers, 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Refrigerators {it sit rt! dentin 


ficient and Economi 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 








715 23 Barcla 5 Barclay 5,264 250K 
NEWYORK: 





























THE-MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 














THE WORLD’S BEEF SUPPLY 


Foreign beef is coming in, but not in 
quantities large enough to affect the 
domestic market. At New York, last 
week, one ship landed 5688 quarters 
which had been taken on at Liverpool. 
This was Argentine beef, and a full 
cargo, brought directly from Argentina, 
will soon be due at the same port. We 
have recently spoken of the imports 
from Australia received on the Pacific 
coast. The Australian Government sus- 
pects that the American trust is at 
work in Queensland. An inquiry has 
been made, and dispatches from Mel- 
bourne on the 29th predicted that a 
statement would soon be given to the 
public by the Premier. The presence 
of Argentine beef in Boston has not 
reduced prices there. It has been 
brought by way of Liverpool. Current 
reports say that consumers in Boston 
do not like the flavor of it. Cattle and 
beef are coming in from Canada, but 
the supply there is by no means inex- 
haustible. In one day last week thirty 
carloads of beef from Canada were 
received at Chicago. 

American beef capitalists are 
strengthening their position in Argen- 
tina. Since the export combination 
agreement there was terminated, the 
native companies have been unfortu- 
nate, possibly on account of the large 
shipments made by their American com- 
petitors, and the sale of the beef at low 
prices in England. Last week one of 
the discouraged companies of native 
packers sold out to the Americans. The 
Armour, Swift and Morris corporations 
are represented in that country, and 
there are indications that they seek to 
control its beef trade. 

The demand for beef at lower prices 
is heard all over the world. In South 
Africa there are millions of acres that 
could be used for raising cattle. The 
Chartered Company has decided ‘thus 
to utilize great tracts in Rhodesia, and 
has employed Richard Walsh, of Texas, 
as manager of the undertaking. The 
beef to be produced there will compete 
in England with the supplies from Ar- 
gentina. And the Chicago packers, who 
have large holdings in Argentina, with 
a foothold in Australia, will have 
ranches in Rhodesia. 

The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington has published some re- 
marks upon the liigh cost of meat and 
the foreign supplies that are available. 
We quote the following survey of the 
field: 


While future imports may afford some meas- 
ure of relief, too much reliance should not be 
placed upon this source of supply. A study of 
the statistical situation in other countries does 
not disclose where we are likely to obtain any 
large quantity of beef for an extended period. 
Besides our nearest neighbors, Canada and Mex- 
ico, the sources of imports are practically limited 
to South America (especially Argentina) and 
Australia. New Zealand exports large quantities 
of mutton but very little beef. Canada and Mex- 
ico do not at present give promise of substantial 
assistance. The number of beef cattle in Canada 
is only about one-ninth of that in the United 
States, and shows a steady decrease amounting 
to over 11 per cent in the last five years. Re- 


cently thousands of cattle have been brought in 
from, Canada, mainly because of poor pasturage 
and partial failure of the hay crop there. This 
movement may continue for a time, but it will 
naturally have the effect of further reducing 
Canada’s stock of cattle. The unsettled conditions 
in Mexico make it unlikely that any considerable 
number of cattle can be expected from that 
country for at least a few years. 

Argentina and Australia are already supplying 
most of the British imports, and have been 
called upon to make up the loss in the suply 
formerly furnished by the United States. The 
Australian co'onies, however, are sheep rather 
than cattle countries and export probably four 
times as much mutton and lamb (by weight) 
as beef. Argentina is a large producer and ex- 
porter of beef, but has apparently reached the 
limit of its present cattle resources. The number 
of cattle in that country showed a decrease at 
the last census (1911) as compared with the 
preceding one (1908). The report from Buenos 
Aires that 7,262,000 cattle were killed in 1912 
out of a total stock of 29,000,000 indicates that 
Argentina is drawing on its reserve. 

It appears that England alone could probably 
take all of the foreign beef available for export, 
to say nothing of the new markets which have 
already been formed in other European countries. 
We shall therefore have to bid against England 
and other purchasers of foreign beef, and this 
competition will tend to keep up prices. It must 
be remembered, too, that this foreign beef is 
not up to the standard of quality of our corn- 
fed beef. In view of the present meat situation 
at home and abroad, it is unlikely that our cattle 
raisers will have much to fear from foreign beef. 


It should be borne in mind, as the 
department says, that South America 
and Australia are filling the gap in the 
English market caused by the with- 
drawal of our exports. In 1908 England 
received 162,000,000 pounds of beef 
from the United States. Now we cannot 
supply the home demand. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


The market price of municipal bonds 
is rising. When the City of New York 
sold 4% per cent bonds in May last, it 
could get only a shade more than par 
for them, and in June the market price 
declined to 9954. But these bonds were 
selling last week at 105%. A few days 
ago Buffalo sold an issue of $950,000 


‘bonds bearing 4% per cent at 102.427. 


The recent marketing of other issues, at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and else- 
where, shows advancing prices. There 
was no floating supply of New York 
bonds, and in some instances the de- 
mand was not easily satisfied. Dealers 
say it is due mainly to the fact that 
such bonds are exempt from income tax. 


STEEL EARNINGS 


The Steel Corporation’s quarterly re- 
ports always excite the interest of those 
who study the condition of business. 
Last week was published the report for 
the quarter that ended with September. 
The net earnings were $38,450,400. 
More had been expected by many per- 
sons, but it was not overlooked that the 
net for three quarters of 1913 ($114,- 
097,014) has exceeded by $6,000,000 the 
net for the entire year 1912. 

A decline of prices in the Steel in- 
dustry has affected profits. This decline, 
taking place in the last two or three 
months, now amounts to about 10 per 
cent. There has been some shortening 
of work schedules at the steel mills. 
Nothing significant with respect to im- 
ports under the new tariff has been re- 


ported. Part of the reduction, however, 
may have been made to prevent imports. 
But the main cause appears to be a 
halt in buying. 








Platinum is now worth $46 an ounce, 
against $20 five years ago. The world’s 
output in 1912 was 314,751 ounces, of 
which only 721 ounces are credited to 
the United States. Russia, with about 
300,000 ounces, is the leading producer. 
Colombia, with 12,000, is second. 


Statistics published at Ottawa show 
the continued growth and decided pre- 
ponderance of United States traffic in 
the Canadian canals, the freight ton- 
nage originating in the United States 
having increased from 71 per cent in 
1908 to 79% per cent in 1911, and 80% 
per cent in 1912. ; 


At Texas City, on the shore of Gal- 
veston harbor, $10,000,000 is to be in- 
vested in a steel plant which will em- 
ploy 7500 men. This investment is to be 
made by the Southwestern Steel Cor- 
poration, which has acquired iron ore 
and limestone supplies in Texas, and 
coal properties in Alabama. 


The corporation by means of which 
the Eastman Kodak Company does 
business in Europe has acquired thirty- 
three acres of land near Budapest and 
will erect a large factory there. In- 
ducements, in the way of subsidies and 
freedom from taxation, were offered by 
the Hungarian Government. 


Our exports to Latin America in the 
present year will be about $385,000.000, 
against $123,000,000 in 1903, and $87,- 
000,000 in 1893. The growth of this 
trade in the last ten years has been 183 
per cent, while the increase of our ship- 
ments to all other countries of the 
world has been only 64 per ent. ° 


Canadian fishery experts say that the 
construction of the new Canadian 
Northern Railroad thru the Fraser Riv- 
er Canon, by altering currents and ed- 
dies in the river, has subjected the Brit- 
ish Columbia salmon fishing industry to 
great loss, because the fish are unable 
now to reach their old spawning 
grounds. The loss for a “big run” year 
is estimated at from $4,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000. 


Canada’s Government has been sub- 
jected to much pressure by Western 
members of Parliament who urge that 
wheat and flour should be put on the 
free list at the beginning of the session 
in January, in order that the counter- 
vailing duties of our new tariff may be 
avoided. Many Western supporters of 
the Government. say that such action 
would be politically expedient as well 
as for the benefit of the entire Domin- 
ion. 








The following dividend is announced: 


General Chemical Company. common, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable December 1. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


at the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business October 21, 1913: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... - $5,572,677.00 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 924.17 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 500,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 1,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 135,478.00 
To secure postal savings............ 36,814.00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds.......... 5,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc.............. 638,303.74 
Due from national banks (not reserve 
EEE ednb a racetsdeckacesiesecce 674,313.28 
Due from state and private banks and 
nkers, trust companies and sav- 
I sia aaa ware kien ah wine ee 54,898.35 
Checks and other cash items... ei 21,017.34 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 267. 
Notes of other nationc! banks. 10,840.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 
rer ere 5,926.45 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
EEE we6a006006NS60000606d04000% 1,494,949.55 
Legal tender MUMMRKG sas sueaunsta 229,300.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 
urer (5% of circulation).......... 25,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.......... 50,000.00 
WEEE des tbysedusstidesiebonkes $9,979,709.28 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............. - $600,000.00 
DD. Uiinnceneésevevecceanecens 400,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
CD. BE nccesccvevcasenecéasces 144,219.02 
National bank notes outstanding.... 483,300.00 
Due to other national banks........ 1,921,712.60 
Due to state and private banks and 
MOE aivccescterecticcaceuccesen 256,408.13 
Due to trust companies and savings . 
i nWekadebeuandénes Gneeeasmace 970,315.76 
re 67.50 
Individual pm nnee H subject to check 4,796,205.54 
Demand certificates of depusit...... 74,450.00 
CD GU cue dseeashe 4000605 106,128.50 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 111,617.71 
United States deposits................ 82,698.41 
Postal savings deposits.............. 25,586.11 
Reserved for taxes................. 7,000.00 
ME uiobeescoceecesannedelmeaae $9,979,709.28 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

j E. V. Gambier, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly 
statement is true, 
and belief. 


swear that the above 
to the best of my knowledge 


B. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th 
day of October, 1913. 
JOHN P. LAIRD, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD. 
EDWIN E. JACKSON, JR., 
GEO. A. GRAHAM. 


 pirectors. 





EASTIRIVER NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK CITY 


Statement of condition October 21, 1913: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................+- $1,384,694.50 
Be BOMB ccccccccosccessconescces 000. 
Other Dl taskcacaced ee wiles sewers 64,174.12 
Damian DSU. .cccsiccvcceevccesoses 1,000. 
CD GU Gc cc nccccccescveccoss 6,934.35 
Bae Grete BARB. 0c ccccccccccccccces 423,928.56 
Ge GE CRTs cc ccccccceccccessce 510,796.84 

MEE Sisavectactuadennapardacees $2.500,528.37 
LIABILITIES 
ND oon t0 52 aceakeaucaseue $250,000.00 
Surplus and profits..........cesseeees 65,332.49 
errr Trees 000.00 
cr Pxxccnaca 2,225,195.88 
DE. dccktvetvosteetssanmeeusiane $2,590,528.37 
OFFICERS. 
Vincent Loeser, President; 


Vice-President; Geo. E. Hoyer, Cashier; H. 
Terhune, Assistant Cashier. 


Frederic T. Hume. 
Vv. E. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at City of New York, in the State of New York, 
ut the close of business October 21st, 1913: 


RESOURCES. ~ 
Loans and discounts.............+.. $11,094,794.92 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 1,367.00 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.... 890,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits, 

10,000 ..... ehankeaee cbeccestesee 10,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc..........ses. 3,045,019.47 
Due from national banks (not reserve 

GOI, ..c n.00'0 00500508 0408940 eueses 1,246,655.72 
Due from state and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies and 

CE BBs ccocsccsosseesesee 49,103.41 
Advances on letters of credit....... 108,400.81 
Checks and other cash items...... 98,170.35 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 603,864.51 
Notes of other mational banks...... 57,370.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 

GH GOMER e cc ccccccccccccesccccoes 1,851.00 
a money reserve in banks, viz.: 

MUNN. <0vccccesccesccececvccsnces 2,431, 224.25 
Legal tender notes..............+. 681,576.00 
nebenation fund with U. S. Trea 

urer (5° per cent. of circulation) 44,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer........ 26,000.00 

DOG. .cvcveree pevdeconiectecten $20,389,897.44 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...... aaeeeeece $1,000,000.00 
BPS SOME. oc cecceccceccccccesaces 1,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
TNED POE. . vc cvcccccscesceccccese 773, 709.08 
National bank notes” “outstanding. 





Letters of credit issued........ 
Due to other national banks 
Due AJ ee and ae banks and 





's 227,655.92 
Individual deposits subject to check nae 854. C7 


Demand certificates of deposit...... 905.70 
Certied GROG. ...ccccccsccccccvcces 50,857.70 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 24,486.46 
United States deposits............. 10,214.02 
Bonds Berrewed ...csccccccccccccece 690,000.00 
Reserved for taxe®.........seese08- 22,928.04 
Liabilities other than those above 
GEE. tts nkevensanetescomswekeste 1,339.00 
WE sitaadtiess«seesdtemeahetaa $20,389, 897.44 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 

DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th 
day of October, 1913 

J. N. TIMMERMANN, Notary Public. 
No. 3,827, New York County. 

Correct—Attest: 

J. LUCE, 
ROSSITER, 
. E. OLCOTT, 


FRANKLIN 


National Bank 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Philadelphia, October 21, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... . -$25,867, 353.00 
kk. SO rrr 5,979,559 04 
Cash and reserve 7, 764,625.44 


t otectors 








1913. 








INCREASE THE EARNING POWER OF YOUR SAVINGS 


This Company Offers Yo. 


PER CENT 


Certificates 














Exchanges for Clearing Flouse...... 2,472,136.00 | 

$42,083,673.57 
LIABILITIES. 

CEE jn ccedeveehanedensaeeaeeene 1,000,000.00 

Surplus and net profits.............. 8,307, 775.65 

Cireulation .......... - 438.300.) 

SE deede cocestetes wasndesences 37,337,597.92 | 
$42,083,673.57 | 


E. P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier | 


REVORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
at a | York, in the State of New York, at the 





close of business October 2ist, 1913: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............. - -$25,085,833.66 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ° 2,568.76 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc.............. 603,850.73 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures 700,000.00 
Due from national banks (not reserve 

QGOGRE cccccnersconccesesccoccees 2,224,631.95 
Due from state banks and bankers 289,949.19 
Checks and other cash items........ 146,831.80 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 1,532,511.63 
Notes of other national banks...... 35.00 
Fractional paper currency, a 

SRE GORA. oc ccccccovescogevoposses 4,370.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DROEED cocecoveccacccvecccodevesce 3,548,800.00 

Legal tender notes.............06. 2,659,271.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 

urer (5% of circulation)........ 2,500.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 

5% redemption Gs atncedewectenne 111,000.00 

MOND. not tsnredcesevesosenannel $36,963, 153.72 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in....... «+eeee+ $1,500,000.00 
OEE Re 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 

err 1,944,983.29 
National bank notes outstanding.... 48,600.00 
State bank notes outstanding........ 5,678.00 
Due to gther national banks........ 273.47 
Due to state banks and bankers.... 1,434,316.60 
Due to trust companies and savings 

BOUED cccccccescovccecsccoccecces 239,651.91 
Dividends umpaid...........0.-ese0% 8,809.00 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 12,762,492.90 
Demand certificates of deposit. oe 590,000.00 
Time certificates of deposit. 000.00 
ee ee rae ,075.53 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 641,798.01 
United States. deposits............. 1,000. 
Reserved for taxes...........ssee0. 77,475.01 

WE. Shdec sawn seesasdaatcaae $36,963,153.72 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn me this 24th 
day of October, 1913. 
CHAS. E. McCARTY, Notary Public. 
New York County No. 12. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 


ISAAC D. FLETCHER, 
HAS. F. BASSETT, 


to before 


\pireetors 





John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel 
in this and Foreign Countries 








Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills 
of Exchange and Cable Transfers 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 




















CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,025,643.12 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 

JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD W. > oc 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEE 

LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIV ES 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 


issued in amounts of $100, 
running for two years and 
amply secured by first mort- 
gages on improved property. 
A sound, convenient and liberal investment. 
Write to any publication in which you see 
this advertisement as to the trustworthiness 
of this company. Write us for the 6% book. 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1048 Calvert Building 





WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
OGDEN MILLS 

EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
RObsT. I. GAMMELL 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
ALEXANDER E. ORR 
WiLLIAM D. _ 
FRASK LYM 

j JAMES STILL MAN 
Baltimore, Md. | 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL | 

BANK 

at New York, in the State of 4 sot, at the | | 


close of business, October 2ist, 
RESOUROBS. | 
Loans and discounts..........sseees. $33,890,918.52 | 
Overdrafts, secured......+++.ssss00 2,983.11 | 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 4,340,000.00 | 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 280,000.00 | 
U. 8. bonds to secure postal savings 100,000.00 | 
Otber bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 167,810.00 | 
Other bonds to secure postal savings 170,000.00 
U. S. bonds boamed.......cesseeees 40,000.00 | 
U. 8. bonds om hand......cecesseeee 9,500.00 | 
Bonds purchased under agreement to | 
SONNE cccccccetetossvscssccccsece 205,390.00 
Premiums on U. S. bonds.......... 274,312.50 
Bonds, securities, etc..........s00+ 3,631,819.83 
SME BOMB. cc cccccececcccccocece 2,225,000. 
Other real estate owned............ 425,592.84 


Due from national banks (not reserve 


GRIRES cocccodegesdpesedoccdoccee 
Due from state and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies and 
savings _ + Ei llng ie -ongiennitlane's 945,316.59 


Checks and other cash items........ 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other national banks...... 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 


22,453.18 
18,211,221.48 
310,000.00 


GE GORED ceccccccccccscccssacsce 1,602.23 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DD stieutevteranecnescaaaasetke 9,004,737.00 
Legal tender note®........e-+se0. 1,355,000.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 
urer (5% of circulation).......... 217,000.00 
» nds sold under agreement to 
DOPUPEMEES cocccccccccccecccccccce 910,000.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer........ 92,000:00 
Total 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

NL Cas od und erbiaiiese dinate 3, 
Un -~-yf profits, less expenses and 

taxes 


vhedentateds weeesoese 1,889,017.47 
National — notes outstanding. . 4,340,000.00 
Due to other national banks........ > 12,968,166.65 
Due to state and private banks and 
DE «¢tpesastatabedbedensaben 5,075,601.65 
e > trust companies and savings 
nhasdwenteresvonteceseees es 4,772,630.34 | 


Dividends ick 6. n6s0056000nae0s 5,662.50 
Individual deposits subject to check 32, 715, 533. a a | 
Demand certificates of deposit 146. 

Accepted checks 


bebsekikbenewesscrees ‘Sonne 
Cashier’s checks cutptenting peeeeese 2 446, 2138. 80 | 
United States deposits.............. 118,729.69 | 
Postal savings deposits............ 215,869.67 
Deposits of U. 8S. Siebuvetns officers we 477.84 
NGG SO UNO nccercsescesscece 5,515.97 | 
U. S. bonds sold under agreement to 
CRED cocccccccecescccecccee 910,000.00 
WEEE GeucBesddnsetennssateenedd 75,892,216.97 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 

statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th | 
day of October, 1913. 


ROY MURCHIE, Notary Public. 
Kings County, 4. 
Certificate filed _in New York County, 49. 


Correct—Attest 
+ Directors. 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN T. TERRY, 
LEWIS L, CLARK 





DIVIDENDS 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, October 17, 1913. 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (1%%) will be paid December 1, 1913, to | 
Common oo of record at 3 P. 
November 19, 19 
LANCASTER MORGAN, Treasurer. 


PEBBLES 


“You say that he died of consump- 
tion?” 

“Yes, the cannibals got him.”—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


Which looks worse? A man’s knee 
or a woman’s elbow? We leave it to 
the Lancaster Literary Society.— 
Atchison Globe. 


“Oh!” exclaimed Johnnie as the des- 
sert came on, “how I wish you had 
told me this morning, mother, that you 
were going to have peaches and cream!” 
“Why, what difference would it have | 
made?” inquired his mother. “Oh, lots! | 
I could have looked forward to it all 
day then!”—Minneapolis Journal. 











IN THE INSURANCE WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








| TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


In a circular letter to the agents of 


| the New York Life Insurance Company 


advising them that policyholders should 


00| be informed that the efforts made to 


induce Congress to exempt the funds 
of mutual companies from the provi- 
sions of the income tax were partially 
successful, President Kingsley of that 
company advances the opinion that the 
largest value contained in the conces- 
sion won probably lies in the precedent 
which it establishes rather than in the 


| amount of money which it saves the 


policyholders. 

This is perhaps correct. It is a reduc- 
tion in insurance taxation. The new 
law relieves the companies of the bur- 
dens imposed by the corporation tax 
law and it is estimated that the aggre- 
gate collected will be something like 


| three-quarters of a million less. In other 


words, says Mr. Kingsley, it is a step 


| in the right direction and “gives ground 


for the general movement which pol- 
icyholders should inaugurate at an 
| early date against the outrageous taxes 
now levied and collected by the various 


| states.” 


Policyholders should concern them- 


| selves about this matter. In some of the 
| Southern and Western states the vari- 


ous levies, including state, county and 
municipal taxes, insurance department 


| fees and licenses, privilege taxes, etc., 


are so onerous as to really deserve the 


| application of the adjective “outra- 


geous.” Policyholders should not toler- 
ate these conditions. It is a discrimina- 
tion against them, for uninsured citi- 
zens are exempted from that form of 
taxation. 


CASUALTY AGENTS ORGANIZE 


There seems to be trouble immedi- 


| ately ahead for the casualty insurance 


companies. Some of the state insurance 
departments are moving against the 
prevalent expense ratio and are de- 


| manding that it be reduced. The New 


York department has been unusually 
active in this matter during recent 
months. As the result of its work most 
of the companies have made a heavy 
reduction in their agents’ commission 
schedule. As was expected, this move 
has aroused the agents, who will doubt- 
less endeavor to defeat or circumvent 
it in some way. From both directions 


| the companies are being assailed. This 


burden, combined with the underwrit- 
ing losses and distractions now charac- 
teristic of the employers’ liability 
branch of the business, is rendering 
the managers miserable. 

Two weeks ago at Cincinnati several 
hundred general agents and _ local 
agents held a meeting and organized 
a national association. This movement 
was the direct result of the simultane- 


ous reduction of commissions by the 
companies, although it is assumed that 
the league has been formed for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes generally. 
The leaders at first proposed that ef- 
forts be made to secure admission to 
the National Asociation of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, but this idea was 
subsequently abandoned and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents organized. 

From the reports received, we con- 
clude that the leaders among the cas- 
ualty agents are profound admirers of 
the policies governing the fire agents’ 
organization and that they intend to 
emulate the example there set. This, if 
true, is unfortunate for the companies 
and their representatives generally, 
and it indicates future turmoil. If a 
balance could be struck we believe it 
would be found that the influence of 
the National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents was more harmful 
than beneficial to the institution as a 
whole. The leaders of that organization 
have weakened the allegiance of the 
agents to their companies and have in- 
spired them with a species of selfish- 
ness that should not exist in a relation- 
ship of that kind. If the new casualty 
organization adopts tactics similar to 
those which have been pursued by their 
older prototype, the existence of com- 
pany officers and managers will become 
deplorable. 








NOTES 


- The Cologne Re-Insurance Company, 
of Cologne, Germany, announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morris W. Torrey, 
former president of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, as United States 
representative of its life reinsurance 
department. The company’s assets in 
the United States are $1,482,718. 


Under a decision just rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Canada jurisdiction. 
over insurance ‘companies will lodge in 
the individual provinces, of which there 
are eight, and hereafter companies will 
make their reports to the separate in- 
surance departments instead of to the 
Dominion Government. This is a move 
toward denationalization there, while 
the efforts are all the other way in this 
country. 


The New York Institute of Fire Pro- 
tection Engineering announces a course 
of twenty-three lectures, providing in- 
struction by E. P. Murphy in schedule 
rating and fire protection engineering, 
running from October 2, 1913, to April 
2, 1914. Classes will meet every Thurs- 
day (holidays excepted) from 8 p. m. 
to 10 p. m., at room 3, Grand Opera 
House, New York City. Mr. Murphy’s 
lectures will be supplemented by occa- 
sional talks by experts in various lines. 
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National Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1848 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 
The following significant figures are quoted 
from the Company’s sixty-third annual report: 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


WB .ncccccccccccecccccccccccece $279,808.14 
BED ccevccccvestccsicesencoecoess 530,213.19 
TIED cicccccccvccccccesoccessecee 771,254.39 
BRER ccccccccccccccccccccscccess 878,739.07 
MOE vccccccsccevvcecccctseveseees 1,038,802,11 


Accounted for in liability and re- 
served for dividend payments 
TD GE. Santesteebicvanscee sess 1,058,174.50 
This demonstrates low cost protective serv- 
ice and is sustained by a strong asset and in- 
surance composition. If interested, address 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Supt. of Agencies, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation of 
many a man. It increases his self-respect and 
makes him a more useful member of society. If a 
man has no one but himself to provide for he may 
be concerned simply in accumulating a sufficient 
sum to support him in his old age, This can best 
be effected by purchasing an annuity as issued by 
the Home Life Insurance Company of New York. 
This will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure invest- 

ment. Fora sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Geo. E. Ide, President 
256 Broadway 





New York 


INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Assets Dec. 31,1912 $92,463,921.96 
Liabilities - . - 84,977,263.06 
Unassigned Funds - - 7,486,658.90 


Roland O. Lamb 
President 


Arnold A. Rand 
Vice-President 


Walton L. Crocker 
Third Vice-President and Secretary 


New York Office - St. Paul Building 
William N. Compton - General Agent 














LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH and LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 





Paid Policyholders Since Organization in 1850: 
$233,131,650.21 
Paid Policyholders during 1912: 
$13,912,631.09 


An Average Payment Per Day in 1912 of 


$38,012.65 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


























1850 THE 1913 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


A. SMITH, Vice-President 

. H. TRYON, Secretary 

D. LAYTON, Asst. Secretary 

T. MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary 

. 8S. LANGDON, Asst. Secretary 

E. PIKE, Asst. Secretary 
SEYMOUR, Treasurer 


ST etel abel): 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
A 4... January 1, 1913. 
CS TE. 06:06 cnksereteceve $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance........ 7, 862,926.70 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses. 6,296.03 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.......... 75,000.00 
BE De Gc ccccccciccces 61,245.44 
Special Reserve for Oontingtat 
Priabilities pvepoeseooeesesaeeees 00,000. 
e BED ccccoce wheeeedeegeen 3,897.204.74 
BeME cccccccvccscesocescccces $14,982,672.91 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 


THE FIRST MUTUAL 
Chartered in America 1835 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Financial Statement 


Assets, December 31, 1912....$61,418,397.99 
DY eeows'enderersdonawe 57+329,587.56 


BE haces nscadotcveune $4,088,81 0.43 


Sixty-nine years of honorable dealing with 
a has placed the New ENGLAND 
futuaL Lire Insurance Company in the 
front rank of Life Insurance Companies of 
the country. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice- President 
A. BARBEY, Sec’ y 
WILLIE AM F. DAV IS, Ass’t Sec’y 
J. G. WILDMAN, Ass’t Sec’ y 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 
. W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadwa 
. E. BALD WIN, Manager, 141 Broadway 
. H. STRAUSS, Gen. Agent, 200 Fifth Ave. 
BUFFALO: 
PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents 


ROCHESTER: 
HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 

During its existence the Com- 
pany has insured property 


to the value of........... $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums thereon 
to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 
a losses during that pe- 
vitwik &aies'en ede se uen 139, 630,074.43 
ma certificates of profits 
Ob GOOD  oscvccsvcoceces 88,606,870.00 
Of which, there have been 
ME arg aca riowsensne 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ONG WD dcccceceisisecd 7,296,030.00 


Interest paid on certificates 
amounts tO ..ccccsscccces 
On December 31, 1912, the 
assets of the Company 
emeented 00 .cscccevceses 13,623,851.38 
The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

OORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


22,147,878.45 











B. 
FRED. S. JAMES & CO., 123 William St., New York 











TYPEWRITERS makes 


at 25 to 50% less than manufacturer’s prices. 
dozen. Oarbon paper @ $1.50 
Livingston Type- 


Ribbons $5.00 a . 
and upward per 100 sheets. 
writer Co., 261 Brosdway, N. Y 








FREE OFFER 


“Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 


What description do you want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Iac 
Willis D. Porter Edward W. Shattuck 
66 Liberty Street, New York 





1866 1913 





46th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1913 





Capital ............ $1,000,000.00 

arplas........+es6- 1,925,594.88 
Reserves....-..-... 2,211,732.44 
ee 5,337,014.72 











F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secy. 


It should be borne in mind that in contracting for 
steam boiler insurance one is primarily con- 
tracting for the performance of a 


certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 


the cost and value of 


which (if actually rendered and 
skillfully performed) are no more sub- 
ject to competition, or to a variance in rate, than 
are the services of two equally competent engineers 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. 
CHAS. S. BLAKE, Secretary 
W. R. C. CORSON, Asst. Secy. 
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One R CASON 








Jor Its SF Popularity 


is the known superior merit which 
has made Pears’ Soap famous. It 
holds its fame by deserving it—by 
a continuance of highest quality for 
more than one hundred and twenty 
years. Another reason for its pop- 
ularity 


Js Ghat Guveryone Can Afford 


to profit by its delightful emollient 
properties. Pearsis absolutely pure 
and keeps the skin in perfect health. 
It is not necessary to use common 
soaps which often do harm, where 
at an equally low —_ you can 
purchase : 


PEARS’ SOAP | 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPAN 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU THESE FROM OUR FALL LIST 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 








JUST READY 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Bible Story 
and Its Teaching 
for Children 


By Baroness FREDA DE KNOOP 


With a Fine Series of Illustrations 
from Paintings by the Old Masters 
reproduced in colors. 


40 plates, cloth, gilt top, $2.50 


The Book of the Sagas 
By ALICE SPENCER HOFFMAN 
With six illustrations in color, 


twelve full-page drawings, and many 
in the text. 


Cloth, gilt, $2.50 


The Wild White Woods 


By RUSSELL D. SMITH 


A story of hunting and trapping for 
boys in their ’teens. With four full- 
page plates. 

$1.35 net; postpaid $1.47 





THE LITTLE 

SCHOOLMATES 

A new series of stories edited by 
Miss FLORENCE CONVERSE, 
which show child life in other lands, 
and the characteristic ideals which 
come to America from each. 


In Sunny Spain 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 
Now read\ 


Under Greek Skies 
By JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 
Now ready. 
A Boy in Eirinn 


By PADRAIC COLUM. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.11 

Ready shortly. 

Each has a frontispiece in colors 
and other illustrations. 


Send for a 
full description. 





FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK 


Tales of Two Bunnies 


By KATHERINE PYLE, author of 
“The Rabbit Witch,” etc. 


Delightful little tales for those jus¢ 
learning to read. With drawings 
by the author of the funny, furry 
Bunny Boy and Girl of the story. 

Sq. 12mMo, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 





Masters of Past Time 


A new translation by Andrew Boyle. 
half-tone. 


By Eugene Fromentin 
With four plates in color and others in 
Cloth 8vo, $2.50 net; postpaid $2.67. 


The Gathering of Brother Hilarius By Michael Fairless 
An illustrated edition of this beautiful medieval allegory, uniform with “The 
Roadmender.” Eight illustrations in colors, $2.50 net; boxed; postpaid $2.65. 


The Story of My Heart By Richard Jeffries 
A companion volume to the above, and to “The Roadmender.” 
Eight illustrations in colors, $2.50 net, boxed; postpaid $2.65. 


The Baconian Heresy By J. M. Robertson 
A strikingly able and ‘convincing confut ation. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net. 
France To-day !ts Religious Orientation By Paul Sabatier 


A study of the struggle now being made for religious freedom in the heart of 
the French nation. Cloth, $2.00 net; postpaid $2.12. 


The Mystic Way By Evelyn Underhill 


A wonderfully fruitful description and analysis of the type of life called mys- 
tical, by the author of “Mysticism.” Cloth 8vo, $3.50 net; postpaid $3.67. 


TheJewsand ModernCapitalism By WernerSombart 
A study which has excited wide discussion in Germany, England and here. 
Cloth 8vo, $5.00 net; postpaid $5.17. 
Prestige A Psychological Study of Social Estimates 





By Lewis Leopold 
Cloth 8vo, $3.00 net; postpaid $3.15. 

NEW NOVELS 
The Egotistical I By Ellen W. Tompkins 
Humorous, sympathetic, wholly charming. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 
Snow Upon the Desert By S. Macnaughtan 
By the author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” etc. $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47. 
Barker’s A Chronicle By E. H. Lacon Watson 
An author’s experiences in the publishing business. $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47. 
The Way of All Flesh By Samuel Butler 


In Mr. Arnold Bennett’s opinion, “one of the great novels of the world.” 
New edition ready this week. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 


THE FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 
Books through which one may share with a friend that which he has found 
most potent for increasing enjoyment of art, literature, and nature. 


Friendship Solitude The Joy of the Theatre 
By CLIFFORD BAX By NORMAN GALE By GILBERT CANNAN 

Divine Discontent Romance The Quest of the Ideal 
By JAMES GUTHRIE By ERNEST RHYS By GRACE RHYS 

Freedom Childhood A Spark Divine 


By A. MARTIN FREEMAN By ALICE MEYNELL iy BR. C. 
Each, most attractively bound, 75 cents net; postpaid 80 cents 


NEW VOLUMES IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Life of Gladstone The Fall of Constanti- /Esop’s and Other 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL 


LEHMANN 


nople By J. M. NEALE Fables An Anthology 
A Century of Essays Letters From the The Organon of the 
An Anthology Underworld Rational Art of Healing 


Lost Illusions By DOSTOIEFFSKY 
3y BALZAC The Pretenders, 
The Divine Providence Pillars of Society, etc. and Other Essays 
By SWEDENBORG 3y HENRIK IBSEN By ROUSSEAU 
Life in Mexico. BY MME. CALDERON DE LA BARCA 
A Literary and Historical Atlas of Africa and Australasia. 
An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. STEVENSON. 


nr 
i 


3ound in cloth, 35 cents net per vol.; in red leather, 70 cents net; postage 8 cen-s. 


By HAHNEMANN 
The Social Contract 








PUBLISHED 
BY 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


We supply also the new and standard books of all publishers, including many foreign books 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Extracts from a Few of the Letters Concerning 
The Independent in Its New Form 


Hon. WOODROW WILSON, Pres- 
ident of the United States: Allow me 
to thank you sincerely for your letter 
of October 1 and for your kindness in 
sending me the copy of The Indepen- 
dent. I congratulate you on the attrac- 
tive appearance of your publication. 

Hon. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
Ex-President of the United States: I 
congratulate The Independent on its 
change in appearance. It is very at- 
tractive, and have no doubt the 
change will increase its influence and 
usefulness. 


Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Ex-President of the United States: 
Many thanks for your note, and the 
accompanying copy of The Independent 
in its new form, as put forth by the 
new management. Indeed I am more 
than glad to say how pleased I am with 
the make-up and contents of The In- 
dependent, and how earnestly I wish 
you all success. It gives me real pleas- 
ure to write this. 


Hon. LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, You 
and the country are to be congratulated 
on the new Independent. There is true 
democracy in its make-up, with its ap- 
peal to many interests. The Indepen- 
dent’s declaration of faith, coupled with 
its promise “to fight aggressively for 
what it believes to be the right,” is full 
of encouragement. You have wisely em- 
phasized the needs of that new freedom 
which should give us a “democracy of 
industry, thru which the workers shall 
come more and more into ownership of 
the tools with which they produce, and 
capital and labor shall become more 
and more partners in industry rather 
than rivals for a _ disproportionate 
share of the products of industry.” 


Mr. JOHN A. SLEICHER, editor 
Leslie’s Weekly: You have made a hit 
with the old Independent in its handy 
new form. The large type, the timely 
and newsy illustrations, the special ar- 
ticles by John Burroughs, Harold J. 
Howland and E. P. Powell, and the ad- 
mirable editorial review, make up a 
most presentable and attractive maga- 
zine. It should especially interest the 
thoughtful reader. I can see still great- 
er success ahead for The Independent, 
which was founded just nine years be- 
fore Leslie’s Weekly was born. 


Hon. JACOB H. SCHIFF: I have 
been for some time a reader of The 
Independent, which is especially inter- 
esting me under its new, efficient and 
intelligent management, and I am sure 
the new form which has been given the 
paper will make it still more attractive. 

Mr. GEORGE W. PERKINS: Ever 
so much obliged to you for remembering 
me with a copy of The Independent in 
the new form. It certainly looks most 
attractive and the matter is most in- 
teresting. I don’t see how you have 
managed to accomplish so much in such 
a short time. 


President JAMES A. B. SCHERER, 
Throop College of Technology: Warm- 
est congtatulations on the new Inde- 
pendent! I can find no fault with it at 
all, but feel that it must now go for- 
ward to fulfil completely your high 
ideal. What an idealistic editorial that 
is! and there are those of us who love 
The Independent just for its sheer 
idealism and consequent fighting blood. 


Col. W. R. NELSON, proprietor Kan- 
sas City Star: Your first issue of The 
Independent is mighty attractive. The 
whole thing is beautifully done and 
ought to prove highly successful. 

Hon. CHARLES W- FAIRBANKS, 
Ex-Vice-President of the United States: 
I am greatly pleased with The Inde- 
pendent. It is a wholesome, high-mind- 
ed, up-to-date publication. One who 
wishes to be up with the times cannot 
get on well without it. The new form 
of The Independent is a decided im- 
provement upon the old. It is altogether 
admirable. ; 

Dr. STEPHEN S. WISE: Let me 
congratulate you upon the new form of 
The Independent. You could not have 
improved upon it by changing the spirit, 
so you have done the only possible 
thing in the way of bettering it—name- 
ly, changing its form. The Independent 
has stood for great causes in the past 
and I hope will always dare to stand 
for the great causes of today and to- 
morrow with the spirit of courage and 
consecration which has always distin- 
guished its editorial page. 


President NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER, Columbia University: I 
have your letter of October 1 and have 
been examining the first issue of The 
Independent in its new form. It makes 
a distinctly favorable impression and I 
wish you and Mr. Holt all success in 
the undertaking. The statement of the 
principles in which The Independent 
believes is admirable. 


Hon. ALTON B. PARKER: I have 
been reading with great pleasure the 
first number of The Independent is- 
sued in its new and attractive frock. 
Whether it was merely the effect of the 
better first impression I am not quite 
sure, but it seemed to me that it was 
an especially attractive number in sub- 
stance as well as in appearance. I trust 
that The Independent will prosper dur- 
ing the next sixty-four years even more 
abundantly than in the sixty-four which 
have fled. It is performing a task which 
all must commend. 

Hon. JOHN W. FOSTER, Ex-Secre- 
tary of State: I am glad to see in the 
enlarged and improved dress of The In- 
dependent such marked evidences of its 
prosperity. I have been familiar with 
the life of The Independent since its 
birth, and a diligent reader of it for 
years, usually with approval. 

Mr. G. BISHOP PUTNAM, of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: As a steady reader of 
The Independent for something like 
twenty-five years, I want to express 
my great gratification at the new for- 


- mat of the journal. It is, in every way, 


a most dignified and attractive page, 
and I want to wish for The Independent 
long life and prosperity. 

Mr. ALEXANDER KONTA: I have 
just examined ‘the new Independent. It 
is a joy to the eye and an inspiration 
to the mind. It is, as the editorial says, 
still the old Independent; but it has 
followed the rule of vitality for all 
things; it has put out new blossoms of 
progress on the same bed-rock of prin- 


ciple. 

Mr. GEORGE SYLVESTER VIER- 
ECK, poet and editor: I am delighted 
with The Independent in its new form. 
It pleases me to see the rejuvenation of 
this great old magazine. 


Mr. GEORGE BATTEN, of the 
George Batten Advertising Agency: I 
certainly want to congratulate you on 
the appearance and contents of the 
first number of The Independent. 

Mr. J. WALTER THOMPSON, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
Agency: The change of form from the 
original newspaper folio to the hand- 
some and dignified weekly magazine of 
the new October issue is in keeping with 
the spirit of modern progress, and the 
broad survey of important current 
events from week ought to command 
an increased following and wider cir- 
culation. Congratulations and _ best 
wishes. 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW, Editor Review 
of Reviews: The Independent in its new 
form is very attractive, and I wish 
heartily to congratulate you upon its 
quality from every standpoint. I am 
confident that your association with my 
friend Mr. Hamilton Holt means the 
maintenance of the high and strong 
character of The Independent, and its 
going forward in a career of ever-in- 
creasing public service and usefulness. 
I have long been an appreciative and 
grateful reader of The Independent, 
and I shall continue to welcome it for 
my own pleasure and instruction and 
for its weekly value as a household 
visitor. 

Hon. CHARLES M. DOW, Presi- 
dent of the Commissioners of the State 
Reservation at Niagara: The Indepen- 
dent in its new form is beautiful. I 
want to congratulate you. 

Mr. GEORGE C. CROWLEY, “The 
Magazine Man Incorporated”: If ygu 
keep up this standard it will be just as 
easy to get subscriptions as it would 
be to pick cherries from a loaded tree. 

Mr. RALPH PULITZER, of the 
New York World: Please accept my 
thanks for the copy of The Independent. 
I think it is admirable in its new form. 

Mr. GEORGE P. BRETT, of the 
Macmillan Company: I had intended 
writing you before this to tell you how 
greatly improved I consider The Inde- 
pendent in its new form. Not only is it 
much handsomer typographically in its 
new dress, but the reading matter itself 
seems to be more attractive in every 


way. 

Mr. JOHN COTTON DANA, Libra- 
rian Newark Free Public Library: Con- 
gratulations on The Independent in its 
new dress. I did not happen to see it 
until yesterday. You even have a good 
design on the cover, not only a good 
design, but it is technically beautifully 
done, and the name in the same old 
style stands out like a gentleman, as it 
should. : 

Mr. JACOB..A. RIIS: Thanks for the 
copy of The Independent. It looks fine. 
Good luck to you with the new depart- 
ure. Let the one look backward be 
enough and henceforth keep your eye 
glued on things ahead. 

Miss LILLIAN D. WALD, of the 
Henry Street Settlement: Thank you 
very much for drawing my attention to 
The Independent in its new dress and 
with what seems to me a new message, 
or at least a restatement of its old 
message. The editorial foreword is very 
inclusive, and if you carry out your 
purpose you will have something like 
a social university extension course be- 
tween vour covers. 
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Hon. HENRY VAN DYKE, Ameri- 
can Minister at The Hague: This is 
just a line to acknowledge receipt of the 
copy of The Independent in its new 
dress. It looks very well indeed, and I 
congratulate you not only upon the 
form of the paper, but also upon the 
interesting material which it contains. 

Mr. SYLVESTER BAXTER: It is 
beautiful—a real advance in our weekly 
journalism. I wish you all success in 
these days of strenuous competition in 
the magazine world. 

Mr. OSWALD GARRISON VIL- 
LARD, President of the N. Y. Evening 
Post Company: Let me congratulate 
you most heartily upon the new Inde- 
pendent; it is splendid in every way. 

Mr. CHARLES HEMSTREET, 
manager of the Burrelle’s Press Clip- 
ping Bureau: By the time I got thru 
my examination, my mind was firmly 
made up that the new form of The In- 
dependent was a vast improvement over 
the old form in make-up, that it was 
far ahead of most-of the weeklies that 
I had in mind, and that the subject mat- 
ter contained in this issue made the 
publication stand out as one that people 
would want to buy; in other words, that 
there is a reason for its existence. All 
of which is a long-winded way of saying 
that I like The Independent in its new 
form, and I like what is in The Inde- 
pendent. 


Mr. OVERTON W. PRICE, Vice- 
President of the National Conservation 
Association: In size, type, illustrations 
and general make-up, it seems to me to 
be exceptionally attractive. In subject 
matter it is vigorous, timely and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. But beyond all 
that the magazine appears to possess, 
to a very unusual degree, that indefin- 
able but no less unmistakable element 
called tone. 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: I con- 
gratulate you on the very handsome 
new dress you have given The Inde- 
pendent. I read The Independent when- 
ever I get a chance. One of the crosses 
of Congressional life is the impossi- 
bility of reading much on account of the 
— of things which have to be 

one. 


Dr. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Principal of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute: The Independent 
in its new dress has just reached me. 
Your readers everywhere, I am quite 
sure, will be highly pleased with the 
change. I find myself lingering with 
much pleasure over the cover, which is 
much richer in appearance, and over 
the splendid full page drawings and 
photographs inside. The printed page, I 
find, is much easier on the eye, as the 
type is bolder and the page less 
cramped. Finally, I notice that you are 
already taking advantage of the larger 
page to run more illustrations: this, to 
me, is a decided advance, as a picture 
often serves to clinch a story or an ar- 
gument where the word seems to fail. 


Rev. JAMES H. HOADLEY, Pastor 
of Greenwich Presbyterian Church: 
As one of your old subscribers I desire 
to tell you how much I like The Inde- 
pendent in its new dress. Your “Con- 
fession of Faith” has the true ring. It 
is every way fine. If you can carry out 
the principles as laid dotvn in that 
series of statements you will not only 
continue to hold the place so well earned 
in the front rank of American period- 
icals; but you will at the same time be 
adding immensely to the cause of civili- 
zation. 


Mr. ROBERT DONALD, editor of 
the London Daily Chronicle: I congrat- 
ulate The Independent on the renewal 
of its youth, and on its appearance in 
a new form, with the promise of in- 
creased energy and vitality to carry on 
its high purpose in journalism. From 
the journalistic point of view the new 
Independent is exceptionally attractive 
in make-up and a most admirable com- 
bination of articles and pictures of top- 
ical interest, and of contributions on 
the great industrial problems which 
face the American democracy. The In- 
dependent, in grappling with the mo- 
mentous questions affecting the welfare 
of the nation and the well-being of its 
people, is, at the same time, doing a 
service for humanity. Other countries 
have to face similar problems, altho 
not on such a vast scale as in America, 
and I shall watch with keen interest the 
searchlight which The Independent will 
throw upon them, and the suggestions 
which it will make toward their solu- 
tion. 


Hon. THEODORE MARBURG, 
American Minister to Belgium: My con- 
gratulations to The Independent in its 
new dress. The new magazine is hand- 
some and important, has an individ- 
uality and is agreeable to handle and 
to read. 


JOSEPH FELS, Esq., London: I 
have not yet had time to go carefully 
thru the copy of The Independent sent 
me in its new form, but I am very 
much imprest not only with the im- 
proved appearance of the journal, but 
also the very enlarged scope of its work, 
as evidenced in the copy sent me. I sin- 
cerely hope your paper will continue to 
maintain the claim that not only is it 
Independent in name, but also in the 
way it deals with all public questions. 
I can well conceive that such a journal 
as yours can be made to occupy a very 
large place indeed in the public eye, and 
a peculiarly valuable middle place be- 
tween the plethora of daily papers and 
the more deliberate and slow-going 
monthly magazine. 


Mr. W. H. SHORT, executive secre- 
tary of the New York Peace Society: 
The well known and admirable spirit 
of The Independent, in its new size and 
garb, seems to me to represent the 
best among the weekly periodicals of 
the day. I wish it great success and do 
not see how it can fail to obtain it. 

Mr. W. J. HOGGSON: The cover is 
perfectly bully. The size puts it right 
along side my Literary Digest pile, and 
the contents seem better than ever. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN, London: 
I must send you a word of thanks for 
The Independent: it is indeed good 
reading for an Englishman who tries to 
keep abreast of American affairs, liter- 
ary, political and social. Of necessity 
my profession compels me to see a con- 
siderable range of American publica- 
tions and I find yours is among the 
most helpful. 


Mr. EDWARD F. BIGELOW, man- 
aging editor The Guide to Nature: 
Many, many congratulations upon the 
very attractive appearance of The In- 
dependent. It is a beauty and tho I can 
imagine that you are pretty well tired 
out I think you are so full of enthusi- 
asm that you are tossing your hat and 
shouting “Hurrah.” I am quite sure 
that your readers will take up the shout 
and echo it from every part of the 
world. I can readily see that in its new 
form The Independent has greater use- 
fulness than ever before. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. RAWLES, Indi- 
ana University Extension Division: I 
consider The Independent one of the 
sources of reliable information con- 
cerning current events. Its position as 
a weekly enables it to see things in a 
proper perspective. It eliminates the 
trivial and transitory. It sifts out the 
essential incidents of the week, puts 
them in concise form, and disseminates 
information to its patrons before it be- 
comes stale. I value it most highly not 
as a news gatherer, but as a sane in- 
terpreter of the vital movements of 
American life. As an educator, it is 
leading the people to understand more 
fully their social relations, to feel their 
obligations, and to see how present 
conditions may be improved. The ma- 
terial which it contains is especially ap- 
propriate for the instruction of boys 
and girls in respect to their civic duties 
and responsibilities. 

Mr. C. T. BRAINARD; President of 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate: I 
want to state how much pleasure I am 
deriving now from the new Independent. 
It certainly reflects credit not only upon 
you, but it is something this country 
ought to be proud of. I don’t know a 
weekly periodical that is any more at- 
tractive to me than the new Indepen- 
dent. You are deserving of a lot of sup- 
port from advertisers and subscribers. 
I wish you all the success in the world 
in your enterprise and I know that you 
will have it. 

Mr. JOHN FRANKLIN’ CRO- 
WELL: I like the new form and feel 
that by the change you have greatly 
improved its attractiveness, both in the 
outward dress and in the contents. The 
progress of events keeps on the fron- 
tier of one’s own times a considerable 
variety of what I would call pioneering 
topics. To seize these and present them 
in good literary form with due regard 
to timeliness and sound interpretation 
is a great work. I congratulate you on 
the opportunity and wish you ever so 
much success. 


Mr. ST. CLAIR McKELWAY, of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle: The action 
of The ‘Independent in “progressing” 
pleases newspaper men and magazinists 
but does not surprize them. Growth is 
normal. The very word signifies for- 
ward motion, but growth is from the 
root and expansion into new fields of 
thought, knowledge and inspiration, but 
attests the virtue and vigor of the 
Madix. 


President CHARLES F. THWING, 
Western Reserve University: The In- 
dependent has never been.so interesting 
to me as in the last months. Its field 
of interpretation of current affairs has 
been enlarged to make it more repre- 
sentative. Its contributions, also, have 
been vital with the life of the present 
day. Its “touch” of the world has been 
close and timely. The whole atmosphere 
of the paper has been to me inspiring. 
May the weekly numbers, for an in- 
definite future, continue, and even en- 
rich, the qualities and elements of these 
last months! 


Mr. ROBERT UNDERWOOD 
JOHNSON: I wish to send you my 
congratulations on the first number of 
The Independent in its new format and 
my good wishes for your success. I have 
long been an admirer of The Indepen- 
dent and this number gives me the op- 
portunity to make record of my impres- 
sion of the vitality, sanity, comprehen- 
siveness and thorogoing interest which 
are permanent traits of your publica- 
tion. 
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LONDON IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Percy Holmes Boynton, Assistant Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Chicago 


This volume differs from all other 
volumes on London in that it gives a 
consecutive illustrated account of Lon- 
don not from the point of view of the 
antiquarian but from that of the in- 
quiring student of English literary 
history. 

It deals with ten consecutive periods, 
characterized in turn by the work and 
spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, 
Dickens, and by the qualities of Vic- 
torian and contemporary London. The 
emphasis is thus distributed over his- 
tory and given largely to the richer 
and more recent literary periods. The 
temper of each epoch is discussed, and 
then in particular those literary works 
which are intimately related to certain 
localities in London. 

The work contains four maps and 
forty-three other illustrations, selected 
from the best of a great fund of ma- 
terial, 

358 pages, 8 vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid, $2.17 
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| key to constitutional strength. 





Deep Breathing 
By,D. O. HARRELL, M.D. 


I believe we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact 
that not one perscn in twenty, or perhaps 
one person in a hundred, really breathes 
deeply. Every physician can verify the 
statement ihat we are daily called upon 
to prescribe drugs for ailments that owe 
their cause directiy to insufficient and im- 
proper breathing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every 
fibre of our body, is directly dependent 
upon the air we breathe. Health, 
Strength and Endurance are impossible 
without well-oxygenated blood. The food 
we eat must combine with abundant oxy- 
gen before it can become of any value to 
the body. Breathing is to the body what 
free draught is to the steam boiler. Shut 
off the draught, and you will kill your fire, 
no matter how excellent coal you use. Simi- 
larly, if you breathe shallowly, you must 
become anaemic, weak and thin, no mat- 
ter how carefully you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value 
of deep breathing. For instance, it is a 
well known fact that worry, fear, and in- 
tense mental concentration practically 
paralyze the breathing muscles. This de- 
pressing condition can be entirely over- 
come through conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise 
lies in the activity it gives the lungs. 
What we term “lack of healthful exercise” 
in reality means insufficient lung action. 
Exercise that does not compel vigorous 
deep breathing is of little real value. 
Unfortunately few persons have the 
strength and endurance to exercise vio- 
lently enough to stir the lungs into rapid 
action. This is especially true of women 
and also of men who have permitted their 
muscles to become weak. Common sense, 
therefore, dictates that the lungs should 
be exercised independently through deep 
breathing gymnastics. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important sub- 
ject of respiration, that to my knowledge 
for the first time really treats the subject 
in a thoroughly scientific and practical 
manner. I refer to the booklet, entitled 
“Deep Breathing,” by Paul von Boeck- 
mann, R.S. In this treatise, the author 
describes proper breathing, so that even 
the most uninformed layman can get a 
correct idea of the act. The booklet con- 
tains a mass of common sense teachings 
on the subject of Deep Breathing, and 
“Internal Exercise.” The author has had 
the courage to think for himself, and to 
expose the weaknesses in our modern sys- 
tems of physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exer- 
cise, that is, the danger of developing the 
external body at the expense of the in- 
ternal body. The author’s arguments are 
so logical it is self-evident that his theor- 
ies must be based upon vast experience. 
Personally I know that his teachings are 
most profoundly scientific and thoroughly 
practical, for I have had occasion to see 
them tested with a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be ob- 
tained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeck- 
mann directly at 2093 Tower Bldg., 110 
W. goth St., New York. The simple ex- 
ercises he describes therein are in them- 
selves well worth ten times the small price 


| demanded.—A dv. 
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JUST A WORD 


The Sixty-fifth Birthday Number of 
The Independent will bear the date 
Monday, January 5. 

The double-page pictures which The 
Independent has printed since October 
first—the “Volturno” Tragedy, the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley and the exquisite 
Japanese color prints—have attracted 
wide attention. These double page pic- 
tures will be a frequent feature. 


It is a pleasant evidence of apprecia- 


tion on the part of Independent readers | 


and the public that the cash receipts | 
from subscriptions during the month of 
October were one hundred and forty | 
per cent in excess of the receipts for the 
same month last year. 


The Fifteenth Annual Financial 
Number of The Independent will be 
published on Christmas Day. It will 
contain the first of an important series 
entitled, “What’s Ahead for Business?” 
prepared by Henry Farrand Griffin, as 
the result of interviews with those emi- 
nent in the field of business and finance. 

Thanksgiving Day is Thursday, No- 
vember 27, and the Thanksgiving Num- 
ber of The Independent will bear that 
date, and have for its leading feature 
a richly illustrated article by Hon. 
Francis E. Leupp entitled, “The Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wilson.” It will describe 
the public activities of President Wilson 
during his first six months in office and 
also present a graphic picture of the 
man in the White House at work and 
at play. 










the body warm 
and dry—it re- 
pels cold and prevents 
the ills of winter. Jae- 
ger made Woolens are 
of the finest mesh, the 
softest texture and the’ 
smoothest finish— # 
pleasing to sight and Ff 
touch and absolutely 
non-irritating. Wear 
Jaeger undergarments |, 
of fine combed, natural }} 

undyed wool and the Ri 
doctor will call less 
| | often, Other Jaeger 
comforts include sweat- 
ers, stockings, caps, etc, 


Write for booklet giv- 
ing facts about Wool. 





| 








“-_-~ i~ . —- —|- 


Dr. Jaeger’s §. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 
Agents ia all Principal Cities 
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“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 
New Fall and Winter Designs for 1913-14 


Plain Colors! 


‘*Viyella’’ can be obtained at all first-class retail stores 


T his ticket 1s your protection against substitutes 


Stripes! 





(Regd.) 


Scotch tartan plaids! 





DOES 
NOT 
SHRINK 





“Vivella” ‘Ssirsesss 


For FROCKS 


DAY SHIRTS 


(Regd.) PYJAMAS, etc. 








Stamped on every 2% yds. of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 











V 
Registered is 4 


Trade Mark = Established 


[aa Half a Century 


IK 


Fine Lingerie 
For the Bride’s Trousseau 


We direct especial attention to our un- 
usual facilities for supplying Bridal 
Trousseaux. 

Our collection covers an assortment 
which ranges from the very latest novel- 
ties in sheerest hand-spun fabrics, : beau- 
tifully hand-embroidered or trimmed with 
real laces, to the most simple of garments. 


Our line of French negligees and Boudoir 
accessories is also exceedingly attractive, 
including the very best products of French 
needle-workers. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Sie 


5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 

















E GUARANTEE that 

our Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream will give the 
same thick, creamy 
lather and comfortable 
shave, whether used with 
hot, cold, fresh or salt 
water. This is not a 
mere statement—it is a 
guarantee. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


If you prefer to try a small tube before buying a 
full size tube, send us 10 cents and we will be 
glad to send you a demonstrator tube good for 
50 shaves, which will convince you that you have 
never before fully understood the true delight of 
shaving. 


For 15 cents in stamps we will mail you 
prepaid our beautiful 1914 Calendar. 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Bs Ayn oo) 
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Makers of the Celebrated Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 











